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The monograph points gut that the various strategies employed by | 
the prime sponsor to link CETA to the business community are very — 
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‘Five one of six nonfarm wage ‘and sey workers, in ‘the ‘United States are i 
employed in. the private sector. The ‘federally-supported employment and train- © 
ing programs, since their inception, “have given a@ high priority to preparing 


, disadvantaged. and unemployed persons to obtain regular unsubsidized jobs with 


private. employers .. Occupational training,,.remedial education, placement assis~ 


tance, and supporting services have figured in national employment and train- 


ing -policy since the enactment of -the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962. emphasis on training “for unsubsidized employment, largely employment 


in the private sector, constitutes a critical element in the current legislation, :. 


" Administration of the Department of Labor. 


the Comprehensive Employment, and Training Act. The CETA legislation shifts: the. 
responsibility for these programs to new locai public bodies, the prime sponsors. 
This report represents the findings of a series of case studies of nine prime 
Sponsorg undertaken by The Conference‘ Board for the. Employment and eae) 

The. stuly seeks to assess the, 
economic, organizational, political, and social factors facilitating the in- 


volvement of private employers: in local CETA programs. The objective of the 


research has been to utilize this information to identify strategies, that work — 


‘in imeréas ing the participation of ‘the business command ty in planning; ; aa ie 
; and training: in enSae programs . a — 


a yet 


” Statements of Asais tative goals and. administration spiuetiven, and in prime 


. Sponsors! annual plans, have all emphasized ' the. importance of. a Sustained effort * 


to place disadvantaged persons in regular jobs. In recognition of this:objec- 


tive, the dollars spent to prepare CETA enrollees for unsubs idized employment — 


have increased substantially in the phst five years. . But, as unemployment rose: 
in the. 1974-1975 recession, and then declined slowly, ‘training and work experi- . 


ence programs have came to reeeive something less than a predominant role in 


most prime sponsors' programs, ‘The major increases in CETA expenditures ‘in the 
years before 1979 have taken place in public service employment. The relevant 
priorities show up in comparing CETA's program expenditures for fiscal year 1978 
with those in the ‘1975 fiscal year (see Table :) aa f 
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a Table a 


; : . CEPA Progran a its Fiscal Years 1915 and il 


“Geen terse oe 
- (tn millions Percent 


| a . a 7"v of SoLare Distribution -° 
— Program maar ie) ig7o ss G 


Training Ss | $752 $2,648 + ah.6s 17.0% 
‘ost ; oo, 118 * 399 og 1 
- Classroan training. a ee 634 1,2h9 = 20. 9 


- * Br 
+ i iste 

‘ , 

"oe 


. Worl RAVES ene: ae = 7 1,355 . 21,023 . . Lek 20.9 
4 ) "Public Service Employment . a : 900 5 3803 _ 29.5 7 60.0 © 
Other 5 OY 202 1.5 - Sle | 
a se as | ae f ee | a . = 
“TORAL . | $3,054 $9,676" _ 300.0 100.% _— 7 
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Source: Congressional Budget Office, CETA Reauthorization Issues , 1978, P.5. 
. ; hs as ee 
‘The, dollar anounts spent for training programs more than doubled between 

the 1975 an ieee fiscal years, but they declined fram about a fourth to about 
& Sixth of CETA program outlays. The percentage decline in the training 
proyrans was concentrated in classroom training. programs. Spending for. the 
different. work experience projects also increased substantially in dollans. 
However, the outlays for this program fell even more sharply as a share of the 

§ total. By the 1978 fiscal year, primarily becayse of concern with cyclical , 

‘ unemployment, three out of five CETA dollars were spent for public service 

a employment programs. ‘The CETA reauthorization\legislation of 1978 and the a 
Administration's budget proposals for fiscal 1979 and 1980 have called for a- 

d reversal of the priorities» implied by these es in expenditures by assign- 
ing a greater role to preparation for employment in the private sector. The ; 
importance attached to new strategies to attract greater involvement by the — ee 

- business canmunity in CETA is underscored by the inclusion in the 1978 legis-~ . 4 
labion of a new title, Title VII, providing for the establishment of Private” ed 
Industry Councils in local pee to serve as 8 link Reeveee prime spon- on 


ae : sors and private amp yens a a ee Fe a ee “A 


ae eck 


The sae ate of high unemployment rates ere nso of the 1970" Ss has — ia 
frequently been cited as the major barrier to placing a greater emphasis on° < 2 Ne 
programs intended to prepare CETA clients for regular unsubsidized' jobs. The - 
* unemployment rate is important because it jimits the options available to prime 


sF 


¥ Title VII, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 1978. a 
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. " sponsors seakihg to Place CETA. sidents in jobs in the ohavete: Lenton: The : - 
oo) extent to’ which these options are taken advantage ‘of depends on the strat-. en 
as - egies used by prime sponsors to attract employers to their programs.. As the . | 

~ econamy-wide unemployment rates in 1978. and early 1979 1 have declined. to levels. 
of six ‘percent or less, shortages have been reported in’many areas for elec- | 
tronic tégkhnicians, machiniSts,-in data processing, occupations, for secretaries, 
and for others. These. developments, together with a larger role for. trpining . 
‘more highly skilled workers in CETA, as in’ the recent Skill Traiping: Lwprovement ‘| 
. . Program (STIP), make it evident. that opportunities now exist for substantially ssh 
° more placements in unsubsidized employment than was thé . ‘case two or three years = — 
ago. The recent expansion in opportunities for. private sector placements adds 
 * to the importance of identifying the strategies that: ca bs ee and 
ae making, use of them throughout the, CETA program. .— 
Se , oe . , Erg 
"* 4 The - “persistence of high unemployment rates. among young. people,’ plagks- and’ 
oO ae other minorities, or persons lacking @ high school education suggests that pro- 
~ ‘grams aimed at preparing persons" in these groups for regular: jobs will continue - 
as an important aspect of national economic policy in the decade ahead, “The , 
presence of sharp inflationary pressures sefs limits to the Federal ‘Goverment 's 
ability to make use of monetary and fiscal/policies, to bring about the rapid 
econathic growth -that: could lead ‘to significant’ reductions in unemployment for 
. persons in disadvantaged groups. ‘Moreover, economic growth in the past has typ- 
ee ically bypassed many of the individu&is with labor market handicaps. They are 
the individuals regarded as "strugturally unemployed" because they lack the skills, 
the education, or the work experience needed to obtain entry, into jobs in the pri: 
vate sector, Th¢@ changes in the makeup of the*labor force ih the past decade 
have increased: the repres entation of the groups bypassed by growth. More effec- 
tive strategies for absorbing the members of these groups into regular employment 
serve their’ needs, and they si to” overcame tHe personnel bottlenecks which 
| contribute to inflation. woe, | 4% ¢ »# 
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The Case Studies ‘ : 3 3 


The overall bearing of this report is that the strategies prime sponsors — 
- employ make a significant difference for their success in involving employers. 
- The Conference Board's survey of the experience of nine prime sponsqrs‘ sup- 

. plies the basis for this assertion. The survey identifies problems to be over- 
-. @omg, and strategies that have worked in specific case which are frequently 
= ‘Féplicable, with adaptation to local pee in many other. areas. we 
i ot The ‘prine sponsors. included in the: ease studies were selected in consul~_ ee, ee 
. ‘tatien with the sala caaal of Labor. The local ae programs represented are 

as Pollows’ 3 
AlbuquerqueeBernati}io county, | New Hoxico 
, Cincinnati, Ohio 
aa Fort Worth Consortium} Texas =~ 


fi ; 

t 
mn 

3 oe 


e = 3 ~ 


@ moe 7 - ; . ao Pee Foy ; wy a 
. ° os ae - ae i - De mare . . te * . to y Ror i a . - “4, ag 
oe, oe Milwaukee County, Wisconsin” Oa 
6 oe 7 New Haven Consortium, Connecticut... J ' . ae 
. <<, ee eS ‘Paséaic County,. New Geree ye igs ee.) Be ee 
ay ae > /* Sacramento-Yolo Consortium, California 
= J. oy °.  State-of South Carolina - 0 0. | Pa fers & Wee 
ee ee “ee “ Wichita, Kansas ta 5 
“«:. _, The "prime sponsors surveyed differed in their location, sizd, comunity Me 
_ €nd enrollee ‘characteristics, and their-etonamic environment. They included. - 
| citywide prime sponsorships ; (such as-Cincinnatd), consortia, (such as the “+ oS 
* ' Sacramento-Yolo: Consortium), and ‘a statewide unit, South Carolia: The full... |° 
- range of unemployment rates at the time were trated by the greas selected, 


They included Fort Worth and Wichita:with mates Of slightly more than five per-.” 
. cent,, and Albuquerque, New Haven, and Passdic with rates amounting to 9.5.per- : 
' cent or greater. The economwide-unemplofnent ‘rate was 7.6 percent. ‘The dif. 
ferences in population characteristics spanned a similar ramge. Yor instance ee . 
less than a tenth, 9-percent, of the -Milwaukee-amea population were characterized —- 


.a8 "€conamically disadvantaged". The camparable\percentage for ‘the state of = 
South Carc was nearly a fourth, 24 percent. a ae | ee 
_ . training in preparing CETA clients for jobs. In Wichita, for example, virtu~ 

:);ally all of the enrollees in the Title I programs inténded to lead to ihsub- : 
sidized jobs -were either, in tlassroom training orin on-the-job training programs, . 
In Ne ven, to cite another instance, about five-eighths, 62 percent, of the. .. 
_, Title I enrollees were participating in work experience or ‘public servige em-., 2 | 


. . The disc study geproach was chosen for the study because in-depth inter- 
_. Views in the local prime sponsor's area, together with the data gathered at each 
i site, make it feasible to focus-on the processes invoived in prime” sponsor- - e. 
— business community relationships. They make t possible to probe underlying 
" attitudes of CETA staff and employers, to gain insight izito. the workings of 
_ thé local CETA program, and to understand why prime sponsors have chosen par= 
ticular approaches in seeking to involve local employers in their programs... 
While the nine prime sponsors make up a judgmentally selected sample rather 
- than one chosen on a probability basis, thay approximate a purposive sample 
~ : illustrating the problems faced and the strategiés employed in”many different ~ 
,, &reas., ae . : a - = i ; a 


The nine prime. sponsors also hifterea in the pritrities. they placed en. skill ee 


“ 
Gok od 


" Asmall team spent ‘a week or more.at each of the prime sponsor's sites ee Ca 

' . -dnterviewing CETA staff, members the Planning Councils, organizations . 
performing services for the prime sbonsor, political leaders, employers, and 
leaders of local business organizations. Information was obtained at. each‘ 


7 


~ y Ag : 


site about the local program, labor market, population and enrollee charac-__ ee 
. teristics, placements, relationships with service deliverers and business. — - 

organizations, and.employers’ perceptions of the local CETA program. Approx~ 

.. Amately 275 different information sources, including 68 employers, were inter- 

aad ‘viewed during thé study.2/ a a ° ee | Bykt 


of. “ee na . . a e : 
2/ For & listing of the persons and organizatGons contacted, see Appendix C. 
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ee The gis ‘yeseatich, in “the esse ghee was done in the val - 4976. 
: and in 1977. The data and findings. presented rafer to the experiences - at 
. that time,. and to the legisiative ‘guidelines | and categories them in. oper- 
_ ation. “The discussions of programs, enrollments, and placements frequentily | % 
refer to Title hs the legislative title at the time, including the training | 
and work: expericnce Ppregrams intended to prepare CENA eTients for unsyb= 
--  "gidized employment. Title I has been superseded by Title II in the 1978 
+ ‘CETA legislation, and it has been supplemented by Title VII. However, the {| 
1,  +dgssues considered’ and the: strategies discussed focus on prime sponsors' j 
| ‘relationships with the private sector, and they are generally applicable to 


the éxperience under the new legislation as well. as to its predecessor, Where | 


. “eurrent develomments have, introduced new prospecté for attracting employers , ’ 
~*%. . they receive consideration. The Private Industry Councils sesteblished in 

— epaule vil of a new CETA seqeeteison pueeness an- instance, oo « , 

= ve = ery of Findings i : | oe, aa, : ae ; j 
| | ae 8 
pe The case siniaies point to a series! of findings which were evident: in’. 
. . most, although often not all; of the prime sponsorships surveyed. These 
ae findings Showed"up with sufficient regulerity to assume that they reflect 
"9 moe - general tendencies in local CETA alas They are: 


2 idee ‘The’ local unemployment: rate was ‘only one among several important . 


re factors influencing employers’ participation -in CETA programs. Low:  - 
Nee » rates were sometimes accompanied by Limited employer involvement, . 
to ae oe ‘while high rates did. not | an: sa aa parrier. — attracting 
» a) employers, — . fe 


2. A large saint! of. the ost ami ~lasBrecn training pleseients tock | 
» Blace in smaller establishments. The larger establishments, those 
“employing 500 or more persons, were pene oueey en cea 
in placements in most of the sites visited. 


° 


“” 


; 3.0 While the Employment’ Service was s ‘important in gob and om program: 
development in‘most areas, this organization was usually only one ~ 
among & number of agenciés performing thése functions. Community- 
based organizations , such as the Urban League, made up the largest 

ts Ot Benen ‘gxoup ‘of job aula PEGE eUsOns in the Bites visited. 


Pe 


L. State and Logal goverment agencies caecthee with comunity. orga 
. nizations accounted for over half the membership of the planning 
“councils in the nine’ prime sponsorships. These organizations 

.were typically actual or Prospective recipients of local CETA 


eo” * ae funds for performing sérvices. | 
. oa ‘There was considerable evidence of gnrollee selecting ati ithe 
. a program involving the maximum empl er participation, -on=the-job - 
ir ‘training. -Nonwhites and economic aaron persons 


‘ . frequently made up a smaller peffantage of 7 e Ot enroliment ; San 
— “in the ad I Programs, oe 
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. business community... Th "Bapleyers who were not involved in the OJT program | 
‘were usually only vaguely aware,. at. at all, that a CETA training program 


” existed 
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_ ‘prograins were’ concentrated in selected fields providing 

many entry level positions. Slightly more than half the-OUT 

- enrollees Rlaced Pound jobs in operative | (or ¢lerical positions. 

Over three-fifths of the placements following classroay rads: 

were in clerical oy operatives: S0RF 

' + 

The National Alliance of Businesk was typically in an’ poe 
‘relationship with th local prime sponsor. There were NAB. Metro 

‘* offices in eight of the nine sites visited. There was an active . 
“relationship in three sites. Locgl Chambers of Commerce were the -, ° 
‘business organization most likely. to become involved in ‘an active - 
Beare with the ‘prime Sponsors. ~% * 


me Piskeeents following skill training in tine suede with strong ° 
. Linkages With their business community very largely took place » in 
' private-for~profit fixms. Prime sponsors with more limited linkages 
» with the business sector placed a Subs tantial percentage of th ir, 
Skill training oe in 1 government agencies or nonprofit or~ , 
peeteetions s.! . 
- 2° i é oo: ‘i 
The Suplevers interviewed whe had been involved in ost Programs re 
held a more favorable perception of. the CETA program than the - 8 
employers’ lacking an OJT involvement. Both groups were concerned - |. 
with the unfavorable effects’ of participapion on their firm's =” 
‘internal operations. The large volume of deltas eaaueed Pon 
-inently. among the unfavorable effects, = -. 
» The enpleyers holding our Soutwacts we were “nterrievel cited 
the subsidics or labor shortages as ‘their primary incentives ; 
‘for participation. Equal employment and comunity responsibility 
_ considerations were cited but they were amin factors in the.” 
. decision to ad ae alate 


‘Greater subsidies or tax incentives were the eneieyend! phimary 
\ recommendations fox inereasing business” participation in CETA . 
training programs. Smaller employers typically favored lerger 
subsidies while large\ employers emphasized greater tax incentives. 


- + 


The political.philosophy of the local business or political | ot 
leadership typically had little bearing on prime sponsors’ ability “ 
' to involve employers in their program. Where prime sponsors , 
adapted their programs to serve as a realistic source of trained 
labor for employers, oneen eerie business. one we SUPE 


the local CETA effort. . si 


1S anit several, sienents shich: are’ - aifficult to" identity 


a oe 


in the community which could help fill their ae ae . These 
eg ee 
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.'. @mployers were more likely to identify CETA with public service employment 
a or with the summer youth job “program than with effomts to train and face | 
ce ‘persons in regular jobs*in firms such as their own. y One of meatal ant. 
+ + ‘byproducts of the Private Industry Councils set up under the new\Title VII 
| * . of phe 1978 OETA legislation should be to increase the visibility of the 

" -lodal programs in the business.community,’ — _ Ff 


The Prototype ‘for Successful Involvement — oe a og *, 7 


: ‘ls a var . i . bes . > he 
ae ’ The surve prep the nine prime sponsors Suggests. that there is an under- | 


“\}  . dying prototipe.characterizing.the lotal CETA programs that hate been more” - 


_¢ 9 *, sueeessful in attracting private oyers to their programs, The protétype ©. 


r . cam be considered in terms of*fotf factérs that influenced employers decisions 
- - .  . to participate. They are the local’ ployment rates the prime sponsor's 
, * sensitivity to employers needs, inhovations in job development, and the local” 


CETA organizations active linkages with camunity business groups. . The support” 


of local political’/leadership was also important, but it Is not listed sepa- 
‘rately because in the sites surveyed, it. coincided with active linkages by CETA' 
. -With business organizations. . | se om a 


= Pa oe Fe fee . | a 
. The elements entering into the four factors, gther than-the unemployment 


b elow. : ; : - ow 


" rate, represent staff rare definga bed on the field research. To make their: . 


content clear, all four. are defin 
eH ES RS “@ ‘ a : ° ; 

Unemployment rate: . . Relationship of the rate in the prime " ~ , 

9 eae _ Sponsor's area tothe national average. 


~. 
‘ 


* 


Sensitivity te SS y eee — .  % 
emplayers thee -_ Imcludes such factors.as expressed. ti; 
: ‘ attitude, toward participation by . _ 
, Ps business, efforts to minimize "red * . 4 
e. tapes’ for employers, use of marketing = 
° -_ ; and labor market analySis to identify . 
Soa and anticipate employers'-vacancies, +. 


ee BH y by :  sereening services performed for . 


_ | a - & 7a employers, and efforts to tailor — . a 


2 ‘training programs to meet employers' 
. ke needs. ‘ " . 
,» Innovations in job ~ . — : | # 
ee _development:; -  . ‘Use of new approaches ‘by established - . 7 
° oo - >, ‘service deliverers, and use of new types 
: ' _—- ; : ' of joh developers such as unions and 
. * trade associatioris, private firms, or 
: nonprofit firms other than comnunity- 
‘ ; based organizations get up for: job 
development purposes. 


a 


ne NAB t6 provide Services. 


_ ticipation by employers in local CETA.programs. 


- employers .. 


' ones listed for OJT are also evident_in the percen 
' made up of placements fran classr 


. Active linkages — Pn eae a aa | 
with business : , . i ooo 
' arganizations: . "Representation of =e sponsor in] 
‘ - local econamic development or anizationg 
or contractual arrangements w business | 
~ groups such as the Chamber of merce Or 


the influence of these factors is evident in the pesecutane! ‘of “Hindirect" 
placements, the placements of enrollees receiving services fran the prime . 


sponsor, accounted for by on-the-job: training - Qn-the-Jjob training makes. up | 


& relevant indicator because the trainee is placed ori the employer's’ payroll | 
and trained at the worksite.- OUT, therefore, involves the most active par- 
The importance of the four 
factors also shows up in a rating of the access of each prime sponsor to local _ 
This is shown by 4 judgmental rating, on a scale ranging from one 
to four, of the extent to which, the local CETA: ‘program had established its . 


credibility in. the business éommunity, and had succeeded in involving ‘employers 


and business organizatgons in;planning and publicity as well as in placerient. 
A rat of this type ts significant because it represents: an assessment ‘or * 
future potential in attracting employers , say, 8S unemployment rates decline, | 
as well-as an indicator of present performance. etn Ga ‘Similar to the 

age of Yndirect placements 
‘tPaining. It is believed, although no 
separate study has been made, th@t similar findings would show up if data were. 
available on the percentage of these placements represented by: the adult wae 


al canponent of the work experience programs (see Table 2). 
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% 3 Influence of Strategic Factors on QUT Placements 9 8 ° 7) 
“oy "and Access to Private. Emplo sie - = %., 
— Mine Prime Sponsors, 1977 (®).- 
Pa z. en , a . a = : 
ce . ae . “ 
, ‘ ’ ve Percent: of Indirect | | 
a | aS No.-of . Placements Made Up. Access to —_ 
' Factor - Cases. s | By OUT = Employers (b) ~~. 
Unemployment Rate — | - 7 | .  e- | - | —% 
eee ; i — % - OM : "ee meow - . 
.. , Below national.average "-. in 29.068. 2.8 
- Above national average 9/5 15.0 >> 2.2 
Prime Sponsor sensitivity  §=o |= | os _ cf 
_ to employer needs 2 : , ; 
’ a ae ‘ 7 — % ¢ 
Yess _ & 25.0 _ 3.5 
AMOS 5 18.0 21.6 
+ Innovations in job . wa © = oe ee. 
. development, + Lo "Se ee : 
o.oo ‘ tes : : ’ 4 : ‘ . , * oy 
Yes ome en SR. 25.0 (3.3. 
Noe 4 ey en: : oe 16.0 _ he 

‘ * - : ; ei < . : . . 

Active linkages with i ae 
business organizations | . 
tok e 4 F ab — l« . : . / 7 . ers -% - 
Yes | 7 oe e (22024 °° 32 - , # 

| No oo h- 19.0 | 2) 
. : - 4 —— ; : ‘ Oo 2. : 7 : 

(a) data listed for 1977 refers to period October 2, 1976 to March 31, 1977. 7 
(ob) 1= low access; 4 high access, © 8 - : on 

oo L 

- It is ‘ apparent that no one factor dominated the more successful outcaues: 


‘While. below-average unemployment rates characterized mogt prime sponsors with 
strong records of private sector involvement, the unemployment rate; by itself, — 


- 


om 


did ndt determine the weight of OJT in the total indirect placements, The - i. 
_____wnemployment rate was of limited importance in evaluating the prime sponsor's, - pemne 
“access to the business community. Innovations in job development were of — | 
approximately equal importance to the unemployment. rate for tthe OUT placements, a 
and & greater influence on access to employers. ,rensitivity to employers‘ needs ‘ 
and linkages with business organizations made a differengs both in. a higher 
¢ proportion of indirect placements from OJT and, even more, in access to employers. . _ 
, , e! - * ; 
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THe experience of the Fort Worth ani Cincipnati prime, sponsors illus- ” 


trates the contention that a low unemployment rate need not translate’ into 


& high level at privatésgector participation in local. CETA programs, and 


that an above average raté need not. pose an insuperable barrier to involv- 


ing private “employers in prime sponsors’ activities, Fért Worth was tied  % 


with Wichita as the prime sponsor with the lowest unemployment rate among 


_ the nine surveyed. At ‘the time of the site visit, it was in the neighborhood 


of five percent. However, a large majority of the OUT placements in Fort 

Worth were in|State and local government agencies or in non-profit organi- 
zations. There was virtually no communication between the prime sponsor 
and local business groups, such as the Chamber of Commerce. The unemploy= 


_ ment rate in ¢incinnati, when the field Wisit was made was 8.6 percent, a. 
"one percentage point higher than the national average. The strong support 


of the business community for the prime sponsor's program was apparent in- 
their active participation in the planning council.. This support was also + 
shown by the jinclusion of CETA skill training programs as part of the package 
offered\to persuade a jarge national retail chain to establish a regional 
distribution /center in the area. One of the inducements influencing the 
company's decision was the ability of local business groups to assure- the 
firm that a jtreined work force would be available to them; a work force ‘ 
trained in good part “by the prime sponsors in the Cincinnati area, 


. The fifid studies showedthat the prime ‘sponsors who indicated Pavorabie 
respomses one of the factors encouraging business participation also — 


typically howed favorable responses for the others. The four prime sponsors 


régarded generally the more successful onés in attracting private sector 
support were Cincinnati, Milwaukee, South Carolina, and Wichita. .These 
prime spofsors were credited with a favorable response. on at least three of 
the four,factors regarded as significant’ (see Table 3), 


| 7 Table 3 ‘ a. ° 
. I P 7 . : . 
; Strategic Factors Characterizing Prime Sponsors ee a 
With More Successful Private Sector involvement » 1977 


. . Strategic Factor _ , 
a | . oa “ Active Formal 
Below-Average . Sensitivity - Innovations Linkages with . 


- _  Unemploymént' _ to Employer in Job De- Business 
Prime Sponsor | Rate Needs . velopment , cen eeieet tons - 
Cincimati No . “Yes - Yes Yes 
_ Milwaukee Yes Yes Yes Yes. 
. South Carolina ; Yes 7 Yes . . Yes : Yes 
Wichita’ . : Yes ‘Yes Pec Yes No 
_ 10 | oe 
t ~ q : t ; 


ty 


‘All four of the’ more’ successfxl prime sponsors indicated favorable responses 
on two of the strategic factors. They were the responses on-sensitivity to- _ 


_ employers! needs and.innovations in job-development, ‘Two of the prime sponsers, 


Milwaukee and South Carolina, showed favorable responses for all four factors. 


While a “na” Yésponse is Listed for Wichita for formal linkages with business 


a 


‘organizations, this prime Sponsor was unique among the nine surveyed’in its  , ° 


effective but informal association with the local Chamber of Camerce. “None — 
of;the other Tive prime sponsors showed a favorable response on mare than two. 
utuategic factors, and Tour of the five listed only one’ favorable response." 


It is af some significancetthet two of the more successful prime sponsor's ; 


‘Milwaukee and Wichita, were distinguished ‘by @ concentrdtion of large firms. + 
with hcadquarters in their areas. | a . , _ 


.' interviews dlso showed: that the primary incentives for involvement were the 
_ Subsidies offered eanployers who participated or. the inducement: created by . 


‘ Q¥ who had never partticipated. . 


a atk 
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Ignployers' Attitudes Toward the CETA Prog oe - 
. : ‘ : ‘ v . w : . . . 4 i 5 . a 


ae : : -- wt 
— toward CETA have frequently constituted a barrier. s, 
to nreater privaVEsector involvement in the prosram. These attitudes ser 
are often colored by apprehensions based .on newspaper or television reports “N _ 
or by earlier experiences. in employment and.treining programs. Interviews * ° 


/ with employers suggest that the most widely -held ‘e@ipprehensions were a con- 


cern with traince quality and a fear of unfavorable effects of participation — 
in programs such as*)JT on the internal operations of their firms. ‘The 


labor shortages. . . ° 


_ These rindings are based on a series of questions asked in interviews with 
oS employers in nine States. The interviews dealt with participation in the 
on-the-job training programs. The interpretations given to the responses should 
be qualified in the light of the small number of respondents and the method _ . 
of their selection, Most were interviewed at the pyime sponsors' recommendation 
while others, generally larger employers, were included at-the nomination of. | 
the project staff. Allowing.fer these caveats, the. frequeney with which similar 


/rasponses wefe given by employers in different areas spggests that. the responses’ °* 


reflect widely held attitudes in the business community. The employers who were 3 
interviewed included slightly fewer than half, 30, who wete currently involvéd | 
in OT programs, and somewhat more. than half, 38,.who were not currently involved 


Reasons for participation or nonperticipation are evident in “the appre- _ 


* hensions expressed by the employers aboyt the CETA programs. Itis also  _. | ah 


apparent from the responses thet there were important differences in the per- - 


. ceptions. ofthe CETA program held by employers who had participated in OJT 


a 


and those who had not (see Table 4). - & . 3 
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ee eee ee ee ee Responses! of es Who . 
ae 4 ES Ree gg ¥ Had Had Nob) | 
gg ee eT Ge. * Participated Rarticipated ‘°° 9 -  , 
Apprehension  * ao op OO Oe @ ae Te Total: 


Excessive Program Cost os, ; =e = “= 7 2 oo ae: : 
eg: Poor ayeenee Quality . 7 _ 5. % a 4 nu *. 4. &... 26 age 4 


©, & "3 eee Quality” of. ETA or nn A oe Se Oe hee 4 84 & oe 
Guy Service: Deliverer Staff ; 72> “5 : 2 =. ji ‘ee 


~ _ Unfavprable Etfects on. — = "a = ay ee - * — | 7 ae 
-., . Employers : Interhal a ee a 2 a * at ot 2 
wy. |) Operations Be gay 


ae Srcesnive Semen , ‘ ot “a = a ee 
Interference ed : *. . & « # Pole : - 22. 
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No apprehensions ee ed it ty Oe Oe a oe 
Total Responies _ va AS, - "ty 52 ge wet Ol an 
ae a . . 4 ‘ ae oe = ae Tie: ‘ : 2 
ii 77 Q . Si 7 * 
. i. w wr’ : : 
. - Both employers with and without - Supertones in OT programs were con-« ’ ; 
cerned with the unfavorable effects of participation on their firms’ inter- ee. BN 
nai operations., The unfavorable effects could include a need for extra ° - | e 
facilities or supervision,: ‘additional record keeping bronght about by ‘invelve~ 
ment, or fears of possible campli¢ations with the unions representing their 
_ employees. . The apprehensions did not focus on questions of excessive cost. 
This was ane of the concerns expressed least frequently by employers. Both 
/ groups’ of employers indicated a concerg with what they regarded as poor ge RE og 
" an trainee quality. This apprehension referred to the trainees' motivation, .- - ¢ oh 
. work attitudes, absenteeism, and basic academic skills as-well as to their | - ; 
vs" specific occupational skills. But, in & separate question, & large majority ae 
{ _ of the employers with a cufrent involvement in ouT evaluated their trainees ‘ ‘ 
Oo aad performance as: “average” or peter. 
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o The Gupaete tonite were. fer more’ Likely £6 be apeechdasayd. about CETA . 
7 “>  ° staff quality than the employers with a récord of involvement in the ‘program. "—S-’ 
+ - Only four employers with OJT experience feared excessive government inter~ | ; 
. ference because of their participation. ‘Eleven of the employers withone | 
. experience with-an OJT program ee this concern. The employers who had ° | 
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, ma ‘participated were considerably more likely to voice no apprehensions about — 
~. QUE involvemert than were the others. To & considerable extent, the differ~_ 
“ences in participation and apprehensions are associated with differences in 
the size of the employers making the responses. The large establishments, 
those with 500 or more employets,,were predominantly in. the nonparticipating: 
_ groups of firms. They were the group who were concerned with the calibre of 
CETA statf or government interference. The smaller employers were more typ- | 
-iecally involved in OJT programs, and they made up a substantial majority of 
the group with fgwer unfavorable responses. _ * - = ey * |. 


| the interviews with employers currently involved ip OJT programs indi< 
_ cated that their primary motive for participation was economic. Equal emplay-- 
ment or community responsibility consideratioyy were present, but .they were — . 
dgsser reasons for participation, or they supplemented the economic incentives 
. (see Table 5). a - we as 


4 ae . "= 


. Table 5 - 
as Reasons for Participating in OJ?’ Programs, 


Employers With Current OJT Contracts, 
— = Nine Prime Sponsors, 1977 


. Reasons for Participation | _ | a | ‘Number of Responses 
Financial b> | | | “a - 17. _ 
Labor Shiowtase _ | . 7 . oe — , Ig : 
° Community Reapensiv ilies —_ : — | ; 3 _ 
Equal auploynent donstaueations - 7 a ¥ 3 a - 
oo Other St : oS 5 : 
_ : 


¢  . + fetal Responses | _ er 
° i 
‘3! ‘ ae . \ : 
<_.* _ The subsidies were often especially important to smaller employers, 
Since subsidies ranging up to 50 percent of the yages paid OJT enrollees for | 
a as long as six months could ease their cash flow problems. The significance 
‘ of labor shortages as an inducement to employers underscores the need to 
ce oon identify the occupations in local demand in planning CETA training programs. 
The shortages are frequently due to rapid growth in individual local firms 
or to overall economic expansion. Many shortages ‘came about as employers | 
Seek to replace losses due to deaths, refirements, or other withdrawals from 
their work force. . In areas of’ slow growth, as in the older cities of the | 
Northeast and Midwest, replacement demand in strategic occupations can fre- 
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quently create. job openings for trained workers which offer Prospects sa 
placing CETA enrollees. : . ’ . Par 
. The importance attached to econanic incentives py” ‘employers , and tele 
* frequent apprehensions about participating in CETA programs, stress the fact 
that both employers and CETA clients mus t be served ifvthe business comunity 
. is to become involved in prime sponsors’ programs. It isthe responsibility 
. of the CETA staff and the organizations associated with them to think in terms — & 
Of Kelping the disadvantaged. Accordingly, the objectives of these groups are ~ __ ~ 
generally defined in social terms. As goverrment employees, the CETA staff are © % 
wary of Being “ripped off" by business firms or others, and they feel a respon- 


| + Sibllity “for holding firms strictly accountable for their uses of CETA funds. 


.The prime sponsors seek to attract. private. employers who are typically concerned — 
with ewployees' attitude toward work, with productivity, and with lowering | costs ae 
and increasing profits. The employers tend to be suspicious of govérmment in- | me 
“volvement in their affairs, and they usually hold a different view of social. ane 
- Rrograms from the prevailing one held by the CETA staff. The local CETA programs ‘ = 
among those surveyed which have been successful in attracting private sector 
‘support are those that have managed -to orient their staffs to the employers’ 
outlook and needs. They are also the ones that have ically supplemented 
this effort by developing links with intérmediary organizations, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, to weer the. gap between the to types ‘of * institutions. 
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_ Chapter 2 | ‘THE NINE PRIME SPONSORS --- CHARACTERISTICS, 
-& PROGRAM PRIORITIES, AND LINKAGES WITH EMPLOYERS 


> es 


‘Similarities and Dissimilarities ~- The Nine Communities _ 


wf 


we . : 


i _ The prime sponsors included in the study differed substantially in-their 


community and enrollee characteristics, in their programs, and in their link~ — 


ages with employers..-As a group, they could be identified as prime sponsors . 
with an above-average commitment to programs intended to prepare CETA clients 
(  * for reguler jobs.- However,”the group reflected the range of favorable and 

re unfavorable economic environments. The unemployment rates in five of the 

, Nine were greater than the economywide rate at the.time of the field surveys, 

gw _—s While four possessed rates below the national one. a a 


The variety of social and economic characteristics distinguishing the 7 
-nine areas served by the prime sponsors are summarized below. Since the in- 
formation presented is drawn from Census sources, -it refers to the Standard i’ 
Metropolitan Statistic-Areas (SMSAs) in which the prime sponsorships were — 
located, or to the comparable counties or States, rather than simply to the | 
population in¢luded within the prime sponsor's area. .But a substantial ma- 
jority of the populations of the SMSAs or comparable units were within. all 
of. the prime sponsors' jurisdiction. The most recent complete information on 
ali nine prime sponsors comes fran the 1970 Decennial Census, and-the precise . 
numbers in the tables, therefore, arg likely to have became outmoded with the J 
passage of time. The relationships shown in the table are considerably less- 


‘ , 


likely to have changed than the numbers themselves {see Table 6). 4 
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Selected Population Charactéristics; Nine Prime Sponsor Areas, 1970 


Ga “A ok Zereoc of Populate Who Were = 
ra a ao Less than 4 Years _Ecottamically - 7 
Nonwhite Hispanic at ee School Disadvantaged . - 
* Albuquerque .. : 4.74 | aeey : 31. oF (a) a 16 .3% (b) 
“4 ; 4 7 : 7 he 3 : t 
‘Cincinnati ey ee > 2 QeGrs ©. WB VWeT OO 
_FortWorth - 19 6.0 MBB, 
waukee 7 a0. oA : | 6 eo ol 
Milwauk Fe <7 ae | Ss So ae 
New Haven ~  - 12.3 1.9 | 39.0- © 9.8 ; 
‘ s . bd ; s é ‘i e { , 7 J! 
Passaic - LT LS ne, yn PX 
wa . = > a a , - _ ; : era 
Y’ Sacramento OT. 20.1 31.8 « me _ a8 
South Carolina , 30.7 =: 0.4 a 03 a 23.9 
Average, Nine 5 « & ew we Fs hy . Sb 
"Prime sponsors ‘¢) 14.3, Te — 8 41.0 a ee ne re 
_ Entire .. . : . ate Pe tne = 
. United States i Rena 1.6 ye — | 
(a) 18 years and over . | . : 
(b) Refers to ‘civilian noninstitutional population earning less than poverty : 
level incomes. Oo 
Ac) Since one prime saat alas, the State of South Carolina, is much larger 
than the others, the average figures presented for the nine prime sponsors, 
. «unless otherwise noted, are reer apne means ; 
1 : ‘ ‘ . 7 : \ . | t 
a Sl ¥ : ee . a. ! poe! ; 
pA mercas, “Se en ee suggest that in prime spondars BUPVEVGO: ote 
4 served a population with a substantial representation of labor market handi- re 


“caps. For three of the four characteristics listed, the representation in 
the nine prime spongor areas was greater than for the entire United States. - 2 
. They,were the percentages of their population who were nonwhite, Hispanic, € 
-or with ‘less than a full four-year high school education. ‘The r of dif- = 
ferences among the nine is also striking. The slmre of the Albuque®&ue pop- 
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ulation made up of Hispanic persons, ‘for instance, was nearly. four times ag 

“great as. the area with the next largest representation from this group, _ 

’ Sacramento. There were roughly two anda half times the percentage of __ 
economically disadvantaged persons in the State of South Carolina than in - 

Milwaukee. The proportion of the adult population with less than a high. - 

School: education was the characteristic Showing the least variation in the: 


"nine prime sponsorships, “e 


The variety in population characteristics in the “nine areas was accan- 
panied by considerable differences in their economic makeup, The differences 
_ Show up in the distribution of employment by industry in the individual areas. 
Manufacturing was. the leading source of employment in most of the ‘areas served... 
by the prime sponsogs,. but employment in service and goverment combined out-- | 


. Weighed manufacturi iployment-;in two-thirds of the areas (see Table.7).— 
: : ae a : ; P : . 3 Nee . 
. % - “ Se 
Table 7 - eo 3 . 


_.° , ~ Percentage of Total Enployment—in Manufacturing, = 


- Services, and Govermment, ° ee Se _ ' 
Le _ Nine Prime . Sponsor Areas, Selected Years, 1970 = 1976 ~ 
aoe _ ican! . sag Percent of Total Employm ent in . " 

- AYbuquerque i970. cee 5 ae | a a a ae ac 
cinciimats 1975 TB ne 
‘Fort Worth me i970 | 29.3 | 18.3 | vd 4 

- Hilwaukee . 1975. 30,8 238 | 12.07 
New Haven 1975 ~ —— 25.9 | | 23.7 ; 12.6 
Passaic 1976 a 37.9. ° | «15.2 (23. 

“Sacramento. 975s 7.5 33.0 17.5 
South Caroling 1970 = 35.2; ' | or | 14.7 

Wichita 1975 a 26.3 ° 28.0 ALL 
ree se | ee Ot Guys aa 

appr oe, oS - eee a 
United States 1970 | ° 25.9 - 26,2 . a> 

ig | 
f 3] | . 
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The rate tae which has been shifting the” American écanany fran 
4 & goods-producing to a service econayy,’ including the production af, govern- 
ment services, was cvident in the nine areas. Government, in particular, 
was’a@ more important source of employment among the nine than in the over- 
“~ 8 all econany. The significance or the long-term ‘shift toa service economy 
for local CETA programs was that “thé blue-collar jobs as operatives or las , 
* ‘borers in manufacturing which in the past had provided the bulk of the entry- 
-' level positions for persons with limited job skills or education had cane to 


represent an average of a fourth of the total employment in their areas. In ‘te 


~ several - aregs in which manufacturing was still the largest single source of 
; -. omployment, “as in Passaic or New Haven, losses of manufacturing industry in 
, the past two decades implied that the job growth in the coming: decade for 
CETA seins would very largely take. ee fe other industries. 
The aniiovant rates in the nine areas included a close approximation 
. ' to the full range of rates found in the econamy at the time. In Passaic or 


New Haven, high unemployment rates meant that the options availaWe to prime 7 


' sponsors seeking to inyolve private employers éneountered the barfiers of 

_.°.. Limited hiring and the javailability of experienced workers’ seeking jobs in 
7 _ , Some areas. In other greas, as in Wichita, overall labor shortages created 
7 a favorable. econamic e viromnent for skill training programs preparing CETA 
“a . . | elients for jobs in tHe private sector. The unemployment rates shown in the 


table which follows are those for the period jn which most of the field es , 


took place, Geteue? 1976 through March, 1977 Bog: Table 8. )- 
5 
; Z | Table ae 


pastime Rates, Nine Prime Sponsor. Areas, ’ e 
. October 1, 19 14 through March 31, 19° rr en: 


Unemployment Rate 


Albuquerque oe oe “OR, 
eo Cincinnati £ Os 4 a 
ae oe ; . a SS 
ae a ; ett i Worth 7 a a.  « = | 
a . Milwaukée , 5.0 | 
New Haven — | 9.5 
‘Passaic 102 w 
) : 
oe | Sacramento B88 
: eee South Carolina «  #. 7.2. . _ . _ . ~ 
ad * duce | at * *. gS 2 
& he : 
; 2 erage, ‘Nine _ 
. Prime Sponsors , os wee -% 
' 2s , : 
=. ‘Entire a ee 
. _ * United States T° - 2 
x ; :* . 
| 32 
9 °° as. 
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Qn an average, the een rate in the nine prime sponsor areas. 
was slightly higher than for the entire United States, 7.8 as campared with 
_7.6 percent.. The rates included two of the lowest in the Nation, those in: 
Fort Worth and ee and. also three high rates : Passaic ; a a » and, 


‘New Haven. — 


‘ . 
os The economies of .the fhine areas constitute | a microcosm of the Tatiger 
-econany in their unemp], ent rate and, to a somewhat’ lesser extent, in 
the industrial distribut on of their employment. They differ from. the 
national pattern in’ the arger representation of groups facing the labor 


. market’ barriers of. diser}mination and laék of education: The'se charac- 4 


te istics make the areas good candidates for assessing the strategies used | a 


dpf local CETA programs: to -evercome the labor market barriers facing their + me - 


clients in a variety of environments. a 
. “¥ * : a = 


a. 
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ALL of the = Sponsors surveyed expressed an interest in ) attxecting 
more employers to theiz' programs. But they differed in the. priorities they 
assigned to participation by private employers, the funds they made available 
for this purpose, and the strategies they used to attract employers. Since 
Title I at the time of the study was the CETA camponent concerned “with prey 
paring persons for unsubsidized employment, the priority for private. sector . 
involvement is evident in the share of the funds available to prime sponsors t 
‘which were spent for Title I programs. Program thrusts are’also evident ~~ 
in the percentage of the Title I funds utilized for the skill training pro- 


r 


grams; that is, for classroom and on-the-job training: A striking feature 


of allocations of expenditure was the er proportion of the Title 1 funds : 
utilized for Out. °.” . ' . = . : 
- abe funds available te CETA prime sponsors in 1976 3 ana’ 1977 : other than 

those for Title I, were the funds for public service employmént: available 

_ through Titles II and VI. The nine prime sponsors, as a group, spent something 
_ ess than half of the funds available to them, 47-percent, for the programs - 
intended to lead to unsubsidized employment. / The range in the individual 

prime. sponsorships was more. significant than the average. ‘Both Milwaukee 

and Wichita had similar unemployment rates. But Milwaukée spent less than 


' a third of the four Ca funds for the Title i Programs While Wichita spent | 
eee three-four 


(age, Table 9). 


} ages 


“ vate! 
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Table. 


‘Spending for Title I Programs as a Fences of Expend tures, 
‘for Programs :Funded by Titles I, II, and VI, Nine 

a ., Sponsors, October 1, 1976 through March wu. L9T 
- | i, | . 2 i 


ba : 
. nes 


‘Total, Titles I, IT and VI 


| (in million of dollars) | : 
Albuquerque = QD 
. “cincinnati | 4S 
Peyt Worth’ 2k 
+ Milwaukee _ - 6 tas. 
New Haven | 2 . A 
| Passaic =. a7 
’ Sacramento o 8.7 
South Carolina _ 29.0 
Wichita ==, 
hveven®, Wine _ 
mee Prime Sponsors "7.2: 
* Entire — = i 


+ United Stateg | 1,964 


(8) Source: , Prime. Sponsor quarterly" reports to the U.S, 


Department | of Labor. 
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31.8 


* 43; 7 
+ 9.2 
37.5 | 


37.1 


» 73.2 


- 46.8 


cs 


38. - 
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Ome 
“@itie I ea Percent . 
of Total 
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. N52 

57.4 
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‘The : nine prime Sponsors spent a Laniee percentage of the funds. avail- 
able to them on Title I programs than the national average. - 
public service employment programs then represented by Titles II and VI were. 
responsible for more than half of the expenditures .in-seven of the nine 


However, the. 


_ local -CETA programs. The concern given to attracting private employers , and 


‘the staff time and strategies used to attract them, were influenced in these 


communities by the fact that the oo business of 


—-—publie service ai ae raga a 


Title I in the eintaad CETA legislation was made up of a nictane oe 
; Programs which oe in the ‘treatments a enrollees and in their 


- 


1 
4 


\. 


the’ “Brime sponsor. was — 


 objeetives. Similar programs have been carried over into the new title 
designations in the 1978 CETA legislation, especially in the new Title II. 
w The programs focussthg on skill training, on-the=job and. classroom training, 
| are primarily concerned.with employment in the private sector. Their ob- 
Jective is to prepare persons for the entry level jobs expected to bé in 
demand in the local area. The other major components, the work experience 
_. programs, are a mixture of. employability -development training orientation 
7 .to the world of work, and indome maintenance, The employers' maximum 
a involvement in CETA programs takes place when they themselves provide the 
training. This is the case in on-the-job training programs and, in same | 
instances, in classroom training. The percentage of the Title I outlays 
and enrollments accounted for by OUT and, to a lesser extent, by classroom 
training, therefore, supply & significant indicator of the prime sponsors' 
emphasis on the programs likely to constitute preparatdon for oe . 
in the private, sector (see Table 10). 


: Table: 2) 
Spending for OJT and Classroom Training as & ‘Percentage of Title I 
OutLays , Nine Prime Sponsors, October 1, 1976. through March 31, 1977 - 


: Title I ine ~  . -  Barcent of title I Outlays for | 
(in millions of dollars) Out Classroon Training 
4 Albuquerque - 1.9 : Cee 3.2% a | “48.74 
Cincinnati re) ae 06 39. 
Fort Worth = _ ih . ata 32.7 
Milwaukee = 2B BE a, 
. New Haven | -. 2.0 7 oe. 18.4 . | 29.0 
Passaic ©. O80 16.9 ae * b0.0 
Sacranénto 31e , 27.8' 3,9 
- South Carolina 10.8 = 8.9 a : 
| Wichita: oy ” 7.2005 
Average , Wine. 7 . . : -. + | 
_ Prime Sponsors — 2.8 | - U5 . 39.4 | 
este _.... Entire 2 : - : 7 tg es 


| United States 755.7 ‘ 9.6 39.1 
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fe 4 
t spending for OUT. ana: elassroca training programs combined were respon- ek: 
_8ible for half or more of the total Title I ‘outlays in seven of the prime ~ - 
spousorships. Accordingly, in spite of the different kinds: of ‘programs - 
included under the umbrella of Title I, a strong core of interest in skill | 
tra, was evident in a large majority of the prime sponsorships. Expen- 
ditures for classroom training outweighed those for OJT by a substantial ° 7 
margin in all but two of the prime sponsorships , New Haven and Sacramento. 


#4 The nine prime sponsors as a group allocated a considerably larger — 
. percentage af their Title T funds to OJT than was the case nationally at. 
_ the time, 14.5 percent as compared with 9.6 percent, -But the outlay for 
QJT amounted to more than a fourth of the Title I spending inonlyyone prime ti. 
Sponsorship, Sacramento. Classroom training, as in Wichita and slpewiere. ; 6 
ean involve employers who supply facilities -and instructars | in CETA programs. 0 = *" 
- But much of the limited interest of private employers in CETA programs is a4 
‘related to the minor role within: CETA of the program most agtively aie : 
employers, O/T. : 


‘ The priorities which show up in expendi tires are also ‘apparent in. the 
" enrollments in the programs supported through Title I funds..- Enrollments in 
on-the-job training made up a seventh of the total. at the time of the survey .. 
(bee Table MI), ; ‘ 


"% 
.f A 


: cm 


ee Table 11 
* 


. ee “Average Distribution of EnroLiments in Title I Prograns , a 
| °° Nine Prime. ree October 1, 1976 through March 195, 1977. 


. 4 


Program ae — Percent of rite pi : EnroLinents 


Classroan Training ae 


N 
Onathe-Job-Braining: a nee 
Work Experience : a . 32 ‘ 
Public Service Employment — oe a i? | 4 
0 Fotal aaron er >) een 
Classroan ematnding was the estan program offered the Title I my a. 


——————~~enrellees. This training was frequently provided by local “vocational edu- 
- cation systems. It was also given by other organizations including private 
training schools, canbinations of trade associations and labor unions, or b 
business firms. Something over a third of the classroam enrollees were en- 
rolled in activities other than Job skill training , such &S basic a for, 


“ , : - , Peers ol 
. * 4. .? 


- Bae oa . F i . oo 


x : ah s. 
* : . a 


; adults’. Enrollee's “in the next largest component Fi work experience, ‘outnumbered ' 
those in by a five-to-two ratio. Public service employment-as part of | . 
Title I was important in only one of tha prime sponsorships suryeyed,:.New Haven. ' 


+ 


The ‘distinguishing feature of the enrollees in the Title I programs was 
" their economic disadvantagement. Nonwhites or persons with less than four 
years of high school made up half or more of the enrollees. However, the in- 
dividuals in the OUT programs made up-a selected group-with fewer Labor market.: 
disadvantaged than the Title I enrollees generally. There was.evidence of 
Soma but lesser selectivity, in classroom training (see Table 12). : 
-_ ama es ? ee . 
i | e 7 Table 12 
| ‘ | . ? é . = 7 | ‘ ie , , E A . , = : <2 
ke Comparison of the Distribution of QUT and Classroan 
Training Enrollees with,All Title i-Enrollees, Nine . - 
“Prittie Sponsors, October 1, 1976 through March 31, a977(a) 


‘ . | Percent of Enrollees. in 


Characteristic as Title I Jf Classroom Training 
“Nonwhite = To gah 39h hgh 
Under A 7 5085 Fa 
Less than 4 Years — 3 A phe. , . * oe 
Of High School UO. ate, oe . t. 
“Economically: | ae ~ ; 
Disadvantaged 80° = 72 82 (NN. 


(a) refers to unweighted average distribution for the nine prime sponsors. 
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% - The differences between the OJT enrollees and: those in Title I programs. 
generally are illustrated by the data on educational attainment.' Half of the 
Title I enrollees had completed less than four years of high school. Over - 

_ twoethirds of the OJT enrollees had completed their high school education. 
Minorities, young persons, and economically disadvantaged individuals were less - 
well represented in the OJT programs than in the overall Title I effort... While 
differentials on the basis of race, education, or age also show up for the 
classroom trainees, they are smaller than in the case of on-the-job training. 
the differences in characteristics of the OJT enrollees frequently stemmed _ 

from an emphasis by prime sponsors on the high school diploma as the educa- 
tion qualification necessary to successfulky camplete the program. The. lesser 

_ concentrations of persons with labor market handicaps in the skill training 
 Brograms in the nine. prime sponsorships suggests that thése individuals, are 

Substantially ‘concentrated ix the work experience’ component of the: Title I 

. programs, _ - aa 


tae 


- Planning Councils * * 


ae 7 . | | 2 : 


The nine prime sponsors' priorities and their relationships with the 
" ‘business community were influenced by their planning councils, The plaming. .- . 
- councils’ frequently provided -support in upholding the decisions of” the local a 
CETA director and-staff, and they participated in approving, and often shaping, 
the annual plan which supplied the basis for requests for Federal support. <. 
' But the primary influence of the councils. in most of the areas surveyed was : 
* . their influence -on the allocation of the prime sponsors: funds. . 


' 4 . : § 

_ Groups with an interest in the allocation of funds. dominated the member« 
Ship of the planning councils in most of the Rine prime sponsorships. Community . 
organizations and government agencies, véry largely State and local government 
 , agencies, made up more than half, 55 percent, of the total membership of the - 

» * “nine planning councils (see Table 13). poe a a, _- P 


. 


Table 13 


Makeup of Planning Council.Membership, Nine Prime Sponsors, er | 
. . . | 
Source of Members - a / . . Percent of Total ~ 
«—s-Business Fizms os 33,56 i | 
| Business: Associations | ee +) 
ee “we = ‘ . if ae é ; | = 
pd Government Agencies 37.0 
| Community Organizations ; . eo 18.7 
a® Labor Organizations | en ae 2 4s 
Private Citizens —- .  I.0 
. | fo a 
Total | _ 100.0 | 
~ - _ ° | 2 x , : 
A major function of the councils in many of these areas, as described 
' by a local CETA staff member, was “protecting the turf" of the different 
ae organizations, governmental and otherwise, which were the recipients of 
___., __ funds fram the local prime sponsor. _All told, eouncil members drawn from 
business firms or organizations made up less than a fifth, 18 percent, of 
the membership af the nine councils. a - = 
The participation of the business representatives on the councils in =i; 
“most of these areas was a nominal affair, In the two prime sponsorships * 
; - ~~ . ‘ a? ; 4 ‘ . . 
& 7 Ss \ 
a : . . = \ 
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with the largest ee of the membership drawn fram the aedasee community 
Cincinnati and Milwaukee, the business tepresentatives were active in council ’ oo, 
affairs. In Cincinnati, for example, the enployer representatives took a ov 
leadership role in supporting the decisions of the CETA executive to evaluate 
the organizations delivering services -to the prime sponsor, . ankl they served. 

as & liaison between.the local CETA program and the business c it, The - 

_ business representatives, in these and other prime sponsor ips, often helped ~ 
' to publicize the CETA program among employers. None of the business members — 
on the councils at the time of the site visits, were fran firms ee a 
current OJT coptract with the local prime spousor. 


Business representation on the local advisory groups has been given — © 4 
more specific recognition with the enactment of the 1978 CETA legislation. _ « # ( 
Title VII of the revised law calls’ for a new type of commmnity planning group, age 

_ the Privatet Industry Councils: ‘The extent to whith these new councils in- 
* ¢CYease the participation of local employers: will depend on the extent to which, 
they are given a role in shaping CETA programs directed at the business camm- * 
nity, and the authority to @xercise an oversight as well as an advisory func- 
tion. The backgrounds ot the persons chosen for membership will also affect 
the success of the Industry Councils. Employer representatives on the planning 
4 councils in the nine prime sponsorships were frequently company public affairs 
‘officers. Their primary duties were to represent the campany in a varie ty of 
camunity and public service organizations and, often, to manage corporate 
-- Gontributions. The public affairs officers usually had little influence on 
y: employers' decisions to participate in CETA. The Industry Councils are more * 4 
“likely to add individuals who are in a position to exert thig kind of in- 
fluence if they attract sénior company officers or persons whose primary role _ 
in their eaiamed is in aus rather than public affairs. 


- . « 


"+ “* Job Development Organizations ® er , Pa ee a 
sy, | ‘ 

“ All of the prime sponsors surveyed had entered into arrangements with : 
other organizations to serve as intermediaries in placing CETA clients or 4 
in arranging on-the-job training programs. These organizations frequently ee 
provided intake and training services as well as job development. The largest . —&:, 
Singlé group of job development agencies were community—based organizations,’ . - . 

' such as the Urban League or its Hispanic counterpart, SER. However, the employ- 
ment service was frequently responsible for a larger number of piacenents than - 
any other local job developer . In some areas business organizatioris such as 
the, National Alliance of Business or the local Chamber of Commerce worked 
with the prime sponsor as job and Out development organizations. 

rr es) 

So The: CETA staff itself was involved in job development in four of the nine 
prime sponsorships. The employment service was the sole agency in one area, 
in Fort Worth. The typical prime sponsor surveyed made use = three OrsentZane 
tions for Job development ee Table ane 
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. Table pe os | | 
“Types of Job Development Organizations Used, 
a“ Nine» Prime Sponsors, 1977 


el -. e . ea fs ; ° 
" Mype of Organization: ° Frequency of Use — 
“OETA Stafr ss \ _ 
‘Employment Service . So tks 6 
-“ Community Based Organizations ° * 
National Alliance of Business | aa 2 ; 
CHamber of Commerce = . 2 a oe 
Labor Organizations {a} 2 
- ‘Trade Associations 2 \ . 
‘Private Firms | a 2 
é . \ “4 
-  Potah  & BF ete Fe i 


(a) includes a union-management joint ‘organization — 

- “? ® : i P : : - _ x4 + . i 
All of the prime sponsors ‘but two, Fort Worth*and Passaic, made use ef 
organizations other than the local CETA or the employment service for job - 


- development. The use of these organizations ‘was often based on the belief 


that non-gqvernmental agencies would have hetter access to many local employers 


"than the CETA or employment servite staffs. The Urban League, for instance, 


was believed to have special entry to sane local employers babause of contacts 


- Geveloped in equal employment pYograms,, The, NAB or-Chamber“of Camerce could 
‘be expected to have a special accéss to large employers and to local business 
‘leaders. , a Sa = — oo 


. tat, ? et ‘ : - pale a, 
The linkages with: the community-based organizations reflected the extensive 
local political support these egencies frequently possessed and their ability: — 
to reach out.and bring disadvahtaged persens into the CETA program. The can- 
munity-based organizations were usually available when the prime sponsorships 
wepe first established since they had been inVolved-in the’ earlier federally- 
funded employment and training programs. Mareover, the CETA Filer federdity- 
support to a role for the community organizations since it stipulated that . 
existing institutions of demonstrated effectiveness Should be used in local © 


‘programs to the extent deemed feasible, = oe ‘ 


The nine prime sponsors faced the choice of either making use of a single _ 
“organization for job devel 


pment, usually the employment service, or selecting 


a number of different agencies. Where a single organization was Selected, the — 


-~ . 


x 3 _ ‘om 3 5 ~ 


“ 


3 * agency could be undertaking a task, for which it was’ not well equipped, or it 
* might lack the flexibility to adspt to new problems. Where a number of different 
“ agencies were selected, it often became difficult for:the prime sponsor to main- 

tain accountability for their performance. Where one agency was given respon». - 
sibility for job development, it often lacked access to many of the employers 
.in the area. Where many organizations tere. involved, employers sometimes can- 
plained re) oversolicitation by canpeting agencies. — 

* ‘The prine spansors sometimes relied on a bidding process in ieee. the 
Organization to provide job development or other services. In other instanées 
the contracts were negotiated directly with a single organization. The effective-~ | 
ness of these procedures depended on whether the contractor actually performed . 

according to the contract, and on the steps taken by the prime sponsor in the 
event. of nonperformance. Changes in funding levels provided by the prime sponsor, 
or the prospects of non-renewal of a contract, could make for major changes in 
‘the level of efrort and the number of positions in a job development organization. 

This was the case with the employment service in Albuquerque, for example, when 
this site’ was visited. The political support enjoyed by many of the inter- 
mediary organizations often made it difficult ‘to hold them to-standards of per- 
formance, or to, defund | them if they did not perform satisfactorily. In Cin- : 
cinnati, to cite an instance, a major political controversy sprang up in.1977 
because the prime sponsor was planning to defund a a a organization . 
aac had: ‘been evaluated as ineffective. 


. 


Many of the prime sponsors included in’ the study were experimenting with 
new types of relationships with the organizations delivering services to them, 
-dneluding job development. In Wichita the: comunity had been. divided into 

' seétions , and a different’ organizatiom was assigned to provide services to 

CRIA. clients in each area, The organization selected performed most of the 
required services for CETA clientainecluding sereening, counselling, and place- 
“* ment. This approach made it more feasible to compare the performance of ; 
‘different agencies and maintain accountability for them. Another variation was 
represented by Sacramento. A different camunity organization was selected to. 
provide services to each target group in the prime sponsor's area. The target 
gxoup selected was often an ethnic group, i.e., Filipino-Americans, or @ group 


.?- ‘With a special problen, Such as ex-offenders. The Sacramento: prime sponsar 
‘made ‘use of fourteen, different community genial in its ‘job eee 
. progran. 


‘the ‘prime sponsors werg also searching for new types of “job daveliouuext: ‘ 
“agencies, South Carolina contracted with an outside organization, a private 
. non-profit’firm set up for that purpose, to be responsible for the develcpment : 
of OJT programs: in the State. Others have involved trade associations and 
‘labor organizations as‘ job developers. Cineimati entered into a contract’ with 
the United Auto Workers union in which the union. agreed to arrange OJT programs. 


as --__—-in. a. number of industries. The Fort Worth prime sponsor entered into. an infor... __._—. 


‘mal arrangement with the AFL-CIOQ's Human Resources Development Institute to - 
refer CETA clients for apprenticeship openings, primarily in the construction’ 
trades. In Wichita, the trade assSciation in the construction industry spon- 
sored a. een in. which company eoremen ones classroom eee | to CETA © 


> 


# 


‘ 
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enrollees who were then Placed in on-the-job wr ares The Big Step program | 
in Milwaukee represents a comparable Situation utilizing another approach. . 


The unions and the trade associat 
have jointly formed a corporation 
training to CETA clients, and the 
‘ placement after training in appre 


ion in the construction industry in Milwaukee 
- The corporation supplies the, classroom 
unions and trade association arrange for 
nticeship programs or as journeymen, a 


_ The prime sponsor relationships with trade associations or trade associ~ 
ation-union combinations illustrate strategies that could frequently be rep- 
*. Jicated in other areas. Since the industry groups in these arrangements fre~ - 


“" quently provide the training, it 


is likely to be closely related’ to the actual 


work situation. Employers are more likely to hire CETA Clients. they have. 


trained and learned to know than 


to hire persons whose identities and quali-. 


fications are unknown to them. Part of the stimulus to the programs in the 


construction industry.grew out of 
entation in the building trades. 


the pressures to increase minority repre- 
A’Linkage of this kind may provide an 


-& alternative. basis for a relationship with the business community fdr prime 


sponsors when other business grcups, such as the Chamber or the’ National 
Alliance of Business, are Wnavailable as job developers fox the local CETA 


| program. | 
ne 7 Other innovations in -CETA relationships with organizations providing 
‘ . Placement services have taken place within the more established organizations, 


such as the employment service. 

Service assigned the responsibili 
to individual placement specialis 
System, the placement specialists 


In Milwaukee, for example, the employment 

ty for servicing a specific group of employers 
ts. In this version of the account executive 
became familiar with the needs of the can- 


panies they served, and the companies would get to. know a specific person in’ 
the employment service who would be responsible for processing their orders 


for personnel thru the Job Bank system. or otherwise, CETA clients benefited — -* 


from this arrangement because the 
Placing CETA clients. as 
oo . V 
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- "Linkages With Local Business. Organizations 
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employment, service was actively involved in. - 


of 7 
Ab) e 
it 


= Prime sponsors. seek to establish relationships with private employers | 
through intermediary organizations which are closely linked with the business, 


, community, The organizations most 
this role in the nine prime spons 
Groups, the Chamber of Commerce, 
community business organizations 
credibility among employers, and 


frequently encountered who were serving, 

orshigs were local econamic development 

or se National Alliance of Business. The 
coudd/help establish the prime sponsor's 
they sometimes served as job developers under _ 


————-gontract with the local CETA program. These organizatdons were frequently 


represented on the Planning Counc 


Business, has assumed a leadership role in setting up the new Private 


Councils; 


ils, and one of them, the National Alliance of 


- 


programs (see Table 15). 


the field sedis. showed that there was’ & , potential for a nay 


- more extensive relationship with business organizations than was the case 


at the time. The prime sponsors surveyed were in an active relationship 
with the three primary business organizations in half the cases in which the 
organizations were present in their areas. An active relationship was. one 
which involved the prime sponsor's representation in an organization, as in 
economic development.groups, or a formal agreement to provide services, i.e., 
a. NAB local office under contract with a prime sponsor to arrange for Out 


yo table 15 a oe : 
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Prime Sponsor Linkages with Local Business Organizations, 
Nine “Prime Ppeers. >» 1977 


a, 


Relationship with Prime Sponsor . 


. a ‘Oneauication no. 
Type of Organization 


Econamic Development 


. 


Organization = = ° | t _ | pio Me. . 2 
. Chamber of Commerce 4 9 5 ae 0 “a 
Nationa? ‘Alliance of Business 8 a ae A. ‘ 3 
Total = - oo a ok 18. 


Local Chambers of Commerce were the business orgenization with the largest 
number of active relationships with the nine prime sponsors. There was also, 


an affiliation with econogic . deve¥opment groups in over half the areas in 


which these organizations had been established. There was a nominal relation- 
ship, or no relationship, between the prime sponsor and the local NAB office 


-in five of the eight areas in which the NAB was present. The absence of. an 


active relationspip by the prime sponsor with any of the three organizations - 
could reflect a variety of circumstances. Differences in priorities of the ~. 
two types of organizations, the inactive status of the business group, or an 
inadequate effort by the prime sponsor to establish a working relationship 
could account for the absence of a strong Linkage. 


In Milwaukee and New Haven, the Chamber of Commerce Was daesetiy involved. 
in operating the NAB program. arranging for placements in OUT, This arrange- 


ment was similar to the successful program conducted in Chicago under the as 
joint auspices of the Chicago Alliance of Businessmen and,NAB. The Employment 
Service frequently assigned staff members to the iocal NAB who made up the 


' Exists in Area is active is nominal relationship . 
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“permanent staff supporting the Loan executives provided to NAB on a ten- 


porary basis by local-employers. The joint arrangement in which estab- 
lished business organizations such as the Chamber were involved in. the 
program provided continuity and leadership in local NAB offices other- 


_ wise usually dependent on the loan executives to develop their prograns .' 


The field studies suggest that business-sponsored programs, such as 


“the joint Chamber-NAB effort, can be especially useful in obtaining ‘the 
_ employer copftration necessary in arranging OJT programs. In the prime 
‘ Sponsorships among the nine surveyed who relied mainly on business orga- 


nizations or private-for-profit firms to arrange OJT programs, OJT place- 
ments made up more than a fourth, 28 percent, of the total "indirect" place- 
ments requiring some service from the local CETA program before the client 


- became available for a job:. In the prime sponsorships relying mainly on 


_Non-business agencies, OJT made up about a seventh, 15 percent, of the in-- 


direct placements. : | s ae as 


Involvement in local economic development groups by prime sponsors was 
important because development could lead to the creation of new jobs, or it 
could prevent the loss of éxisting job openings. These jobs could often be 
filled by CETA clients. Prime sponsors were working closely with econamic 


‘development groups at the time of the field surveys in Albuquerque, Cincimati, 


Milwaukee, and the State of South Carolina. -In Albuquerque, the prime sponsor | 
was’ involved with business groups in planning the redevelopment of. the care city. 


‘The planning was undertaken with the aid of a grant funded jointly by the De- 
partments of Housing and Labor and the Econanic Development Administration. — 


An industrial park has been established in Albuquerque to attract new employers 


to the urban area, and to provide facilities for existing firms to expand. In 
South Carolina, the CETA program has been operated out of the Governor's office 
as a statewide consortium, and it has. functioned as part of the State's econani 


development effort. The State's offer to train & work force to meet the indi- 


vidual ‘employer's needs snd to be available at the time the new establishment 
begins production, has been one of the inducements held out to attract firms 
to South, Carolina. The training is offered through @ separate educational 
network, the State technical education system. A substantial part of the 


funds supporting this program have come fron CETA, and many of the enrollees . 


are CETA clients. 
oi N 


Economic develomént is likely to be important for CHTA in areas where 
development offers.a realistic prospect for bri ing in new establishments 
and creating new jobs. In areas cheresterized ty slow growth and substantial .. 
unemployment, the development programs are more likely to concentrate their 

efforts on encouraging employers already in the area to remain there. In . 
New Haven, for instance, the prime Sponsor has undertaken to train workers in 


ing employers to consider moving elsewhere. Programs which have encouraged 


-prime sponsers to train their clients “in more specialized skills, such as the | 


recent Skill Training Improvement Program (STIP), increase the opportunities: 
for prime sponsors to become involved in development programs aimed at pre- 


venting the erosion of their area's economic base. 


Pa 
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specialized skills in cases when shortages of skilled employees were encourag=-  —~ 


rae 


Business organizations were involved in & variety of other activities _ 
which can assist local CETA programs. In‘Cincinnati, the Chamber has en-. 


‘couraged the prime sponsor ‘to adopt. screening procedures to identify en- 


rollees who might be candidates for employment in particular firms. The- 
procedure has aroused the interest of employers in the \CETA program since 
it saves firms time and costs by identifying CETA sti with the interests 


| and aptitudes required for their openings. In Wichita{the Chamber has under- 


taken to mail resumes of eligible CETA enrollees .to pyospective employers on 
its own letterhead. The Chamber and other business groups in most’ of: the 


areas: surveyed publicized the CETA program at their meetings and in their 


literature. In some commutities, the prime. sponsors have regarded employers’ 
hostility ‘to social .programs such as CETA as an important obstacle in attract- 


ing private firms to their programs. Where local business organizations under- 
tock an active role as intermediaries between the CETA program and employers,» 
“they couid help to overcane* this hostility and establish» the legitimacy of 


the CETA effort in the business community. 
\ 


Publie Relations Efforts 


. q 


Most of the prime spdénsors surveyed were involved in public relations 
activities to improve their visibility among local employers, While all 
nine local CETA programs had some kind of materials available describing 


. their program to employers and soliciting their support, only a minority had 


: a? - 
_ERIC 


developed a sustained public relations program addressed to the private em-~— 
ployers in their area. 7 r 


The ad hoc. aaientce of much of the public freiseions effort ecnauctsd. ; 
by the prime sponsors is _tLlustrated in the table. —— their activities © 
in h this field (se¢ Table "16). 


Table 16 | 
; = 5 ' | = 
Public Relations neeeeies Directed at aupieyebes r 
Nine Prime pene eres, A977 
| ee Present +. Absent 
Occasional meetings . : = 3 
with business groups 3 . - «6 
~ .* 7 ‘ . » 
Printed handout materials 7 - , 2: 
ene mailings or wow! _ a 
advertising e he, } 6 
| Radio or TV prese ieattons 3 : 22 . 6 a 
Public relations férson — 
on staff 3 es «6 
31 
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‘The most frequent public relations materials were printed handouts / 
available at CETA offices and sporadically mailed to employers, Virtually _ 


" all prime sponsors’ reported instances of elected officials; planning council 


members, or Chamber of Commerce personnel who publicized the program among 
employers. Some prime sponsors had developed more highly structured public 
relations programs. In Albuquerque, to cite an instance » the Mayor partici- || 
pated in spot announcements over local television stations publicizing the — _ 
CETA program. .In Cincinnati, the CETA staff, “in cooperation with the Chamber of 
Cammerce, undertoak a public relations campaign involving the preparation of 


film strips for presentation to local business groups. Several prime sponsors, 


as in Sacramento, were sufficiently impressed with the importance of increasing 


_, their visibility in the cammmity to have added a public relations specialist | 


to their staffs. 


The prime sponsors! public relations problems were canpounded by the fact 
that job development was frequently done by other organizations under. contract 
with them. These organizations tended to publicize the services provided by -. 
their own agency among employers rather than emphasizing that they -were funded 


- and providing a service for CETA. This was lesa likely to be the case with © 


OUT programs ‘than with placements following classroom ‘training, since in OT. 
& contract had to be signed by participating employers with the prime sponsor. | 
Aside fram QUT, employers were more likely to be aware that they had hired a. 

person referred to them by the employment service or the Opportunities In- : 


_ dustrializetion Center than they were to know that they had hired a CETA client. 


Similarly, in South Carolina employers who hired a person trained in the special 


State technical education system would generally be unaware that they had hired. 


a CETA enrollee. In decentralizing placement services in other organizations, 


_the prime sponsors also dispersed much of the publicity surrounding their 
Services and what they could do for employers. rer 
id 


‘There was @ reluctance in many of the prime sponsorships to sperki siore: 


than a minimum of CETA funds for public relations or to adi a specialist in 


this field to their staffs. It was feared that expenditures for public re- 
lations would be regarded by the camunity and the political leadership as 


diminishing the funds which would otherwise be available far services to 


_enrollees. The public relations problem for. CETA among private employers 


was further canplicated because most of the publicity for CETA programs in. 
the local newspapers or on television was concerned with public service employ- - 


_. ment, summer jobs for young people, or enrollees working in nonprofit organiza. 


tions. The experience in the ‘nine sites underscores the prevalence of a major 


problem in establishing the- identity of CETA in the business camunity as a 


resource for employers. 
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. riod ending on March 31, 1977. The figures for all nine prime sponsors, 


“Chapter 3 THE NINE PRIME SPONSORS ~= PLACEMENTS AND TRAINING) = 
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Placements by Size arid Class of Employer - 


« 


The nine prime sponsors concentrated their training and placements a 4 “4, 


occupations in which short courses, usually under six months , could be ex- 
pected to prepare persons for semi-skilled entry level jobs. The placements 


bore an overall relationshir to entry-level job opportunities in the local. 
labor market although there was frequently an overrepresentation in clerical 
and operatives occupations. Two distinguishing features of the placements 
-in'most prime sponsorships were the low perceritage of placements in large 
establishments, and the substantially higher placement ratios in OJT as 
compared with classroom training. Placements in govermment agencies and 
nonprofit organizations were a major source of jobs far the CETA skill 
training program clients in two prime sponsorships, Fort Worth and Sacramenpo. . 


The placement information refers to persons who found jobs after par- | 
ticipating in an OJT or classroan'training program under the control of the ~- | 2 
jocal prime sponsor. These placements made up close to two-thirds, 64 per- gO 
cent, of all placements from the Title I programs during the six-month pe- ‘ 


unless otherwise noted, are presented as unweighted ‘arithmetic averages. ee 
This procédure (allows each prime sponsor to count as an instance of equal 
importance with ee others. The unweighted averages are shown because, other- 
wise two of the e sponsorships » the State of South Carolina and Milwaukee,- 


. would dominate the totals and any averages derived fran them. Together, they ie 


were responsible for seven-tenths or more of the placements. follpwing class ~ 


» Woon training and OJT.during the period of the. survey. . aa & 


Smaller eatebhistntite were the primary source of iecemente in the 
private sector for the nine prime sponsorships. To illustrate the point, | 
over a fourth of all nonfam wage and salary employees in manufacturing =: -- 
dnmdustries in. the mid-1970's were at work in establishments employing 500 . ._ 


ER 


' or more persons. This proportioh was attained ox exceeded in the place- 


ments following OJT in only two prime sponsorships, It was Sree eee 
oe classrocm training in ong one, Milwaukee ee Table 17). 
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: Table 17 | | | 
Pervent ‘of Placements in Private Establishments Employing 500 ar Mare 
_ Persons, Nine Prime . , October 1,.1976 ‘Through March 31, 1977 
‘ . , ‘ZF : | i ; : | < . . . ; Mw “a yo 
- : ee : ‘ : . : rs ‘ oes 
: Percent of Placements in Establisiment §8  ° 
. De Employing 500 or More Persons ae 
Prime Sponsor | o . we our &' a4 Classroom Training -4 
Albuguerque = - = nS 
- . Cincinnati. gt las 
, 3 rn 4 oo 7 
4  ° Fort Worth ' 20,0 ¥* ©. 17.6 
a - : ‘ a : t Cf 
_ Milwaukee , 41.4 22.9 : 
New Haven B38 BO 
4 Passaic “ * 7 : . 0 : | a € . | . 0 zi “ i = 
. 8  ) ! . ‘ ; : > : sos ; PSs. oe 
% Sacramento’ . 16.4 | . = 8 15,0 * ma cn 
_.+ South. Carolina , 9.0 bh 4 12.3 
: Wichita | L286 : 12.3 -_ 
Average, " fs id . an a 
Nine Prime : | = _ 3 a . *s 
. ‘Sponsors Q Some dee. B o* L.7 ; : 
(a) not available | 
On an average, slightly more than a seventh of the placements foLlow- 
ing OJT and a ninth of those following classroan training were in the large 
- establishments. There was also substantial variation in the’. to which | 
—™ _ individual prime sponsors were successful in placing persons in the \larger 
t campanies: The variation Suggests that a minority of the prime spoysors 
. .- had gained access to ‘the large private employers in their areas while a 4 
——__Baority had not established this-linkage. -It is-alse noteworthy that the —-- 
‘prime Sponsors with the high ratios of placements in large companies, Wichita 
and Milwaukee, were both characterized by- unemployment rates considerably 
. below the’ national averagé. The rates in both were below 6 percent as 
’ _ . -Caupared with @ national average of 7.6. percent: ©. 0 
a - ee se 4 
' | | | 
- ge nee 8 34 0° . | | _ a * : 
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i Ce gatas “ak, h : , 
: sani fiyms may: ‘provide excellent training’ and good jobs, and 
trainees, in‘oJT programs may. gare hourly rates at least equivalent to 
those in’ larger. es tablishments, - However, the large firms make up "the 
camandihy heights” of the* American economy. * They are frequently firms 
most heavily concerned with, technglogical innovations, as in the aerospace | 
or electronics industries. ‘The lgrge companies are more likely to possess 
specialized training facilities agd formal programs for training and up- 
grading their employees. The Low! ‘penetration of prime sponsors’ programs 


_ among the large firms represents‘a loss of potentially desirable employment : 
opportunities for wETA clients. ae r 


An establishment with 500 or mere eevee, ‘would represent a sizeable 


+e enterprise in many industries, -It i¢ likely that the CETA placements, ese 


pecjally fram OUT, were concentrated: in firms with considerably fewer than 


. 500 enployees. For example, in all but two of the nine prime sponsorships, 


South Carolina and Wichita, the med fan nuuber of placements per employer 
following ar ranged between 1 and 2; y,,A similar conclusion was reported in 
ani independent survey of QJT placeménts in the Chicago Alliance of ,Business~ 


NAB program: in fiscal year 1977. The survey Showed that only an eighth of - 
the OUT Placements were iff companies employing over 200 een Three-~- 


fifths were in firms employing 50 or fewey persons. 3 _. 
* Placements in unsubsidized employment are usually identified with a 
Job in the private sector, that is, jin a private-for-profit firm.  CETA’ 
placements in rmnent agencies or non-profit organizations have became - 
identified wi blie service ‘employment programs involving temporary * 
employment in State or local gov nt agencies or in institutions: such 
8s hospitals or schools. The experience of the nine prime sponsorg shows 
that in some areas the not-for-profit employers make up an important source 
for placements following OJT or classroom training., A large majority of 


' the OJT placements in Fort Worth, and a smaller. majority of the placements 
of classroom trainees in Sacremento were in State and Local government agencies 


or in aks organizations (see dable ee 


° jo a 
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3 Unpublished report, S-OJT Evaluation Division, September 27> 1977. | 
However, a recent survey based on a national Sample of employers “shows 
that a larger proportion of establishments with 50Q or more employees. 

- hired CETA classroom training and OJT enrollees than did ppereeatig 
with fewer than 500 employees. U.S. Chamber of Commerce, A Surve 
Federal Employment and Training Programs, September,- 1978 » pp.. 6, ye 
However, these findings refer to,the numbers of firms hiring one or ~* 
_. more persons who were CETA clients rather.than to the percentage of - 
enrollees placed in large or Lies a enterprises. —. - 
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— oe of Placements Following QUT and Classroom Training : . 
in Government and Nonprofit Organizations, Nine Prime SpONROrs a 
= Geteber dy A876. ‘Through March 31, 1977 yf a 


7 


‘Percentage of Placements in Government 


a, Prime Sponsor | _ «4 ; Agencies or Nonprofit Organizations 


me PB 4, + + QO ss Classroom Training 
a Albuquerque’ r | | og _ - 29.06, oo, 
| Cincimati 10.38 eS” pie 
Fort Worth _ 88.4 | cy ge ee . 
ii 8° Oe?) 
New Haven - a“ . 14.3 a | 32.4, 
Passaic _* = a Be.7 of ae. 
Sacramento } © 4s ® 19.7 51.2 ; 
South Caroling | 7 o.4: a 7 2h.0 . | / 
“Wichita - ie . ar 28.8 a te : 
“average, a ae 
Nine Prime | . #2 
Sponsors | BL 7 Bad 
: a Goverment Agencies | . 10.7 | . | 13.0 | 
Nonprofit Gryanigations : 10.6 : . /d2a1 . . dee 
(a) not avaiable 4 | 


of the placements for the classroom trainees. For all nine prime sponsors, 
_ the placembnts were abet equally say sed between the twa. ioe of va ler 
‘gations. —_ 3 4 
a + , oe oO { 
| : fg ¥ ae 
. | + _ 4 
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The placements in the not-for-profit sector can provide unsubsidized _ 
gobs for CETA clients but they raise several problems. This -is -espeiallys : 
true for the OJT placements. OJT programs in government or nonprofit or- 
ganizations have a higher average cost per trainee’since these agencies 
are reimbursed on a different basis than private-for-profit employers. The , 
not~for-profit employers can receive reimbursements equivalent to 100 per~ 
‘cent of the trainees'wages and fringe benefits for as long as a year. This . 
" compares with a reimbursement ceiling equivalent .to 50 percent of the trainees! 
wages for up to six months in private-for-profit firms. Fort Worth was the | 
prime sponsor among the nine with the highest expenditure per OUT enrollee, 
$1,627 in 1977. This compared with an average expenditure for the nine prime’ 
sponsors amounting to $1,158. Fart Worth was also the prime sponsor with - 
the largest percentage of its OJT placements in goverment or non-profit or- 
ganizations. There are also questions ‘about the extent to which the Our 
trainees in State and local gcverment agencies substitute for other persons’ 
who would have been hired in the absence of the program. In addition, QUT 
_ enrollees in state and local governments, like others, must usually pass a 
competitive examination before being accepted for regular employment or the 
examination kequirement must be waived. If the requirement isnot waived 
for positions \in which an examination is required, there is no assurance . 
™ of employment r training. | So , 4 


Placements by Occu tional Field — 


. 


The prime sponsors surveyed sought to train-their clients for semi- 


‘skilded occupations in which substantial numbers of openings were anticipated, 


These were the job openings available to persons with limited skills and 

education in areas frequently characterized by high unemployment rates. This 
. approach explains the concentrations of placements in selected fields, such | 

as gierical or operatives jobs. oe . 

, fog | ‘ 


" The relationship of the placements to the anticipated job openings for 
classroom training or OUT clients is. summarized in Table 19. The estimates 


of job openings are based on projections for the individual prime sponsor , | 


areas covering segments of the 1970 to 1985 period embracing in each'case a 
minimum of five years. 7 a . . os 
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| | feble.19 .. = a er: 
Anticipated Annual Average. Job Openings and Placements roltowing ¢ OT : 
and Classroom Training, Nine Prime Sponsors ; Selected Years of ye. 9° & 
<M . é 
- & ‘ 
. - 7 ; ; ; ~. { 
Occupational, Annual Average Job Distribution of Placements, |. 
ui Group Openings, 1970 - 1985 . Qetober 1, 1976 thru March 31, 1977 o 
> . . : . oor Classroom Tr % 
‘Professional and ' | a a ” 
Technical 16.8% | a 5.16 RU 
Managers and a - 2 - $ 2 00 ee 
Proprietors - QL “. 2.5 _ 0.4 
ho. 7 ne : fee ee 
, - Sales ' 8.9 i 3.3 =.) beds | 
Clerical i 26.60 BG A 
Craft-related Be:%,  . * Goo © 10.6 
Operatives 10.1 | 34.0 - 21.9, 
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-. Laborers, nongttgn ° a, a Gs | 3.8 . 7 22° — . 


Services. 0°... 17-20 11.9 ey ae Ft 
|. |, Farm Occupations _ 0.3 yy en nn ie 

| Unelassifiable | . ae "fig Oe 035 

gota *° * 200.00 | % 200.0 100.0 


More than half the placements for OJT cliehts and close to prostheses 
of the placements for classroan training enrollees were in the clerical or | 
operatives fields. About three-eighths of the job openings were expected to’ 
take place <in these two groups of occupations. There were few placements in 
white collar fields other than in clerical positions. These are the occupa- 
' tions in which education beyond high.school or lengthy training is usually 
required for entry. There were sane placements in professional and technical 

; fields for CETA clients as drafters, employment interviewers , musicLans.» as 
social work aides. 
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_ Placements for OJT clients were more widely distributed by occupation & 
than was the case with the placements for Classroom training enrollees. 


While the OJT clients largely found jobs in blue collar fields with apparent 
Job titles as operatives, craftworkers, or laborers, the classifications repre= _ 


sented by the occupational Sroupings were frequently incomplete or misleading. 


Many of the placements listed in the craftworkers' groups are more appropriately 
regarded as in crafterelated occupations, and the individuals placed in these 
positions would require additional training or experience to Qualify as full- _ 
fledged craftworkers, It is likely, for instaree, that Some of the placements 
for electricians actually refer to positions’ as electricians' helpers. The 


' Placements included in the laborers ' category also frequently require interpre- 
- tation. These placefients included some jobs in well-paid occupations such 


_48 construction laborers. 


| _ 7 7 te et 
The averages for the*nine prime Sponsors obscure the extent to which . 
individual prime spofisors were concentrating their placements in selected ° 
fields. An iridicatjon of this type of concentration is represented by the — 
instances in which the proportion of placements in an occupational group . 
was double or more the expected job openings in the same field (see Table 20). 
‘Taple 20 — 8 Fy 
Occupational Concentrations in Placement, by Occupational Group, 
Nine Prime Sponsors , October 1, 1976. Through March 31, 1977 


Occupational Groups in Which Percéntage of 
Placements was Double or Moré” the Percentage 


, Prime Sponsor ~~ of Projected Job Openings  — . 
Fe OJT ; Classroom Training 
Albuquerque . | - (@) . clerical 
‘Cincinnati ot” ' crafterelated . —> craf't-related 
- y _ “ operatives 
. -. ’ 
Fort Worth — , : laborers operatives: 4 
Milwaukee —_ operatives _ . operatives 
- | laborers 4 
 ‘ New Haven me craft-related - . craft-related a he 
~ | \ : @ : operatives « 
a < cate, 3 laborers 
Passaic . | ‘laborers oe operatives » 
~~ Sacramento —  "" ""“ erafterelated clerical. — 
| fx operatives | 
| i south Carolina. - ou 2 : operatives : 
| Wichita... _ operatives ‘ aperatives 
. | nd | laborers _.. laborers 
. 1 
(a) not availgble ‘ . 
_ q 
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The overcolizentrations of placements in relation to anticipated job | ; ae 
apeiines very largely tock place in blue ape fi lds , especially , in semi- — ) 
skilled operatives occupations. Nationally, for operatives are | Ey 


expected to account for a tenth of all job épenings in the 1970 to 1985" 

period. But placements in operatives positions)on én average, made up . 

about a third of the OJT placements and over a fifth af the classroom train- a: 

ing placements, and in individual areas these proportions: wete ‘greater. The 

operatives positions frequently figuring in placements: of CETA clients. in- . ‘ 

- @luded such jobs as assemblers, ‘checkers, garage workers, packers , welders, “oe 
bus drivers, route workers, or truckdrivers. In same areas, aS in South . 
Carolina or Wichita, the focus on operatives: reflects the emphasis in plan- © 
ing CETA programs on pers onnel needs in, local ‘industry. Of at” least equal 
Sigific: » the operatives classification includes many fields in which 
‘prime spons can readily train persons in short courses. While mare CETA 
classroom training clients were placed in clerical than in operatives job, 
this ‘concentration reflected, the large nimibex: - of openings: anticipated for . 

- glerical workers. Both fationally’ and am the nine prite sponsors, 
clerical jobs were the occupational eateg with the largest munber of pro- 

‘jected job openings in the ah to mee eriod. This was the case in ae ee 
nine | prime sponsor ‘areas, a go ee 4 


iy 


oo) Enrollments in the classroon training programs in the nine prime Sponsor= 
anipe. Showed that the concentration areas in training were generally similar. 
to the placement concentrations other, than in professional and technical 
fields. For exanple, slightly more then two fifths, 42.5 percent, of the 

classroom training enroliees were in‘ clerical courses. This was identical _ 

* with the proportion of placements following classroom training in clerical 
jobs (see.Table 21). — . . 
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33° Table 21 
Distribution of Enrollments in Classroom Training Programs and 


Placements of Enrollees, Nine Prime Sponsors, 


a 


. October 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 7 ‘4 
| _ | Percent Distribution of 
_ Occupational Group | Le Enrollments _ - Placements a 
Professional and . ok ee i | | _. 
“, Technical =, . 6.6% - 2.14 
, agement and | . 4 es é. ot 
_.. Related f‘* O05 . 04 
Sales | 3° * % ga 
Clerical me Wee5 42.5 e 8 ter od 
Craft-Related = Sst 10.6 
Operatives _ 8 OG ae 4 Big 
Laborers, Nonfarm * Ob . 8B 
‘Services | . 7 a | ae Gs. ig 18.7 
a , ae a : : 
Farms 4 . (92  .:  . 02 © yy. 
Unclassified AR gg 
Total | : | - 10.0 °  .* | 00.0 
_ A substantially greater percentage of the enrollees were trained for . 
professional, technical, or.skilled craft positions than were placed in these. 
a appa fields. The relationships between the distribution of enroli-~ pee 
. Ments and of placements suggest that naire Chennd in the more highly skilled _ 
fields often fotnd a job in a related-field involving a lesser degree of skill... 
A CETA client trained as a‘medical lab technician, for instance, might obtain 
employment as a hospital attendant and show up as a placement in a.service 
rather than in a professional and technical occupation. Placements at a zesser 
- Skill level than the training: probably explains why twice as Many persons Ss 
——— ---- -Weme trained -in craft-realated fMelds than were ‘placed in these jobs, while 
twice as many persons were placed as operatives: than were trained for opera- 
. ‘ * 


a . ms . . ? 


tives jobs. Ovérall, ‘the proportion of classroom trainees placed in. craft- 


related and operatives jobs was virtually identical with the proportion of 


"enrollments in the two combined fields. These: findings, like the relation- 


ship between enrollments and placements. in clerical occupations, suggest 
that past experience with placements and subjective judgments about the — 
local Yabor market rather than systematic planning or the utilization of 


7 occupational demand projections were the critical dogredients used ie prime 


a in eetecenre fields for eee 


Placement Ratios 
e | . : . . : : . ‘ . 7 ‘ ; - 


Placement ratios were higher, and usually. substantially higher, for: 


the cnrollees in on-the-job training programs in the nine areas than for. 
“those. in other employability development programs such as classroom train- 
‘ing. This differential was present in all the prime sponsorships for which 


placement information is available. The existence of the differential is 


_ also supported by the findings of a National Academy of Sciences survey of 
. ‘CETA programs. Li However, the different programs included under the -rubric*® 
. of employabilivy development are dissimilar in many respects ,. ‘Such as enrollee 


characteristics, Accordingly, differences in gross ‘placement rates do not 


onstiuabe: a measure of program effectiveness. 


_ The placemerit rate concept used for the comparison refers to a ratio 
relating two flows during the same period. It refers to the ratio of place~ 
ments in unsubsidized employment during the two quarters covered by the 


' survey data to the terminations in the same period. Since the persons placed 


in one period may have terminated their training in a preceding peridd, the 


_terminations’ and placements need not refer to the same individuals. Allowing 


for these: limitations, the magnitude of the differentials and the frequency 
with which they occur suggest that they point to 4 genuine oe qdif- 


= ference in placement experience (see Table 22) « 


: : 


5 


: ® ‘ td . : 
Mirengoff, William and Rindler, Lester, CETA: Manpower Programs. Under 
Local Control, Committee on Evaluation of Employment and Training Pro~« 
grams, Assembly of Behavioral and Social ns National Academy of: 
Sciences, ae p. 229, So 
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; | - ‘Fable 22 7 
Placement Ratios, OUT and Classroan Training Programs, Nine Prime : 
Sponsors, October 1, 1976 through October 31, 1977 7 
é ‘ ee : : . Loos z 
- des, . = # | 
| Placement Ratios | 7 . 8 
| Ost "> Classroom Training 9 
_ Albuquerque a a ie 25.8% . . 
; | | . a . * a aA 
Cineimati (52. | 15.6 * 
Fort Worth : i -e | * 39.4 , 
Milwaukee : 70.6 — - 38.5 a 
New Haven — a 38.9 | ; . 218.0 
erties ; i 30.4 | ‘ 
- Sacramento : 4 _ 65 4. er fy a 
“South Cardlina - Oe, | -+ 25,9 
Wichita = : 97.2, 53-3 | 
Average, _ _ | oe ; . | 2 | ae ‘ 
Nine Prime Sy _ : | a 6 ? 
‘Sponsors | oo ae 65.9 | : 33.2 . i. © 2 Be 
(a) not available | | . 
a= s 
| Placements amounted to about two-thirds of terminations in OJT as 
compared with about one-third in classroom training“The’ ratios for OJT. 
were double or more those for elassroan training in four of the eight 
prime sponsorships for which information was available for both types of 
training. The variation in ratios for classroan treining was also con- 
Siderably greater than for OJ2, ‘approximately @ 3-1/2 to 1 range for class- ° 
room training as compared with a 2-1/2 to 1 range for OJT. The greater 7 
variation in placement ratios for classroam training is not surprising con-. a 
Sidering the fact that a part of the classrocm trainees, varying in importance -__ 
_ f¥am‘one prime sponsor to another, were. receiving services other than:occu- a 
- pational skill training. Basic English for adults was the most important : 
imstance. Moreover, the classroom training is sometimes followed by other ae 


training such as OJT so that successful completion of the classroom campo- 0 + 
nent does not show up as followed by ‘a placement. In addition, it would : i. 
be reasonable to expect a higher placement ratio in on-the-job training 

since the trainees are already hired and on an employer" s parol when iia . 

| begin trajning. | . . i 


, _ , The local unemployment rate influenced placement ratios in the nine 
: prime sponsorships. The influence ofthe unemployment: rate was are evi- 
dent -in OJT than for clasaroom  eeeimnes. hale Table mesh | 


= aan: : Table 23 cif - “ey. ee 
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. 3 rend Placement Ratios for OJT and Classroom Training; + 
- Prime Sponsors with Unemployment Rates Above and Below 
National Average, Nine Prime Sponsorships, 


S 


3 7 | October 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 
| : re spenieee: With a Average Placement Ratio. «os 
‘ Unemployment. Rate ; ost ; Glassroce Training | = 
| Above National Average ss - 58. MH + 2B,4g | 
Below National Average Gs og + 39:3 


Pn 


The prime sponsors with below-average unemployment: rates typically 
_ Showed higher placement ratios for both OJT and classroom training than 
° ‘the prime sponsors with above average unemployment retés. As a group, 
“+ ‘the prime sponsors with the lower unemployment rates showed a fifteen per-~ 
‘ centage-point higher OJT placement rate and ten percentage-point higher . 
classroam training rate. However, there was considerable variation within 
the two groups. Passaic, the prime sponsor with the highest unemployment 
rate at the time of the survey, also showed the second highest. placement i 
ratio for OUT. Sacramento, a-locality with an above-ayerage unemployment. | 
pate, REPCEVES. the second highest placement ratio for classrocn training. 


aK 


The ‘ipacement ratios do not lend themselves to use as indicators, of oo - 
the effectiveness of the different prime sponsors. The low placement ratios 
in some prime sponsorships probably reflect the practice of concentrating 
trai programs in the earlier part of the fiscal year and focusing on. 
placements in the later part. Prime sponsors engaged in a rapid program 
« buildup, say in classroom training, would often have low placement rates 
. until sufficient time had elapsed for the persons terminating the program 
sto have been ‘placed. “Moreover, the placement data needed for program eval- =~ 
| uation should be obtained fran a study of the same individuals, taking into 


aa 


a | ae ; 
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account their program expérience, their work history before entering the __. = 
program, and their experience after completing the program. It would also — - 

- be important to make allowances for differences’ in enrollee characteristics - 

in an evaluation, i.e., in educational ‘attainment levels » Since these char- - 


acteristics have a bearing on program results. The placement ratios do make — 
the point that the program with the high Placement record, on-the+job train. 
ing, is also the program which is only a minor component of the Logfl CREDA 
effort aimed at preparing persons for regular jobg-in the mainstredém of the 


. econany. 
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Chapter 4 .. ‘THE CASE STUDIES -= PRIME SPONSORS WITH 


_ THE STRONGER ACCESS TO THE PRIVATE SECTOR tt 
The Conmon Elements % po He - _@#,. = 


x, 


< as * « . . . i 
+ : a _ ty. 


. The prime sponsors with the stronger access to the business camm- 
nities in their areas were Cincinnati, Milwaukee, the State of South _ 
Carolina, and Wichita. Te a greater degree than the othér prime sponsérs,°_ 
‘the four hed forged strong links with their local business communities. , _ 
They were also characterized by their greater ‘tendancy to innovate in gob @  apeenes 
development | training programs, - “ 

so Linkages with the business community among the four were frequently 
‘formal, i.e., contractual, or they could be informal and "Just grow"! In 
Milwaukee, for instance, the local Chamber of Commerce. was under contract » 
with the prime sponsor to arrange dn-the-job training programs. In) — . - ie 
Cincinnati, on the other hand, the Chamber, before it was under contract . — 
* with CETA, used its good offices to bring together ‘A job developers and : 
_docal businessmen. The critical element in both types of arrangements was 
not so much the presence or absétice of @ contract as a perceived community 
of interests between the prime sponsor and employer BTOUBS as m Fe gy, 
. 7 . ry . . i ie - oo 7 P é ‘ * : a 
= The prime sponsors with the stronger access to the business community 
Giffered markedly in size, in their econamic enviroments » and in the — ne ae 
characteristics of their clients. Three of the four were characterized by oe 
unemployment rates below the national average, while one, Cincinnati, had _ 
- @ higher than national rate... The experiences of the four prime sponsors 
are summarized individually in the ‘chapter. eg ee a Pe — 
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‘Cincinnati | re nd | | 
. The Cincinnati prime sponsor was distinguished by the strong. support: it eb 8 
received from the local business community. The Cincinnati area is charac- =i 
terized by substantial unemp oyment and a decline in the importance of its ' 

major industrial sector, manufacturing. Cincinnati, therefore, illustrates 

potentials and problems for older Midwestern and Northeastern cities which: 

have been undergoing structural changes involving shrinkages in their earlier 

econamic base. - = = _ . : 


: on the Ohio River, 
- adjacent to the State of Kentucky. Cincinnati had & population of over 425,000 
in 1975, @ decline of nearly six percent fran 1970. The flight of the white 


Cincinnati, the third largest city in Ohio, is located 


* 
< / * 
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March 1977. ‘About 4o percent of the unemployed were minorities. 


\ 


4 


“middle class to the surrounding suburbs has left the central city with a 


concentration of the poor, the aged, minorities, and female heads of house- 


oe 


. holds, Cincinnati continues to remain one of the Midwest's leading manu- 
. facturing centers, specializing in machine tools chemicals, jet engines, 
and soaps ,and detergents. Although employment has been declining in manu- 


facturing, this sector still accoynted for nearly three-tenths of the total 


Nou, 


employment in 1975 (see Table i 


Table 2k 


° a 


Distribution of Employment by Industry, Cincinnati, 1975 


¥ 


Industey | * 
| Agriculture. 
. Construction 
jeuubasine 


Transportation, 
« ‘Communication, and - 
Public Utilities 


‘Trade 
Finance, “Insurance, 
-and Real Estate 


: 


_ Services 


Government «- 


aS 


Unclassified 


7 Total © 


nae. 


~ (a) less than 0,1 percent — 


- 


_ Pereent of Total Employment: | 
e(a)- | 


2.1% 
29.7 


- 


a 


i. 
% 
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P “The recession in the: mid-1970' Ss brought a ‘ena increase in anempioyaant 
in the city, especially in firms manufacturing durable goods. The effects of 
the cyclical downturn and the changes in the city's economic structure were 


a) 


“evident in an 8.6 percent unemployment xite in-the two quarters exteniing ious 


‘+ 


The Cincinnati prine sponsorship was formed qut. of the pre-CETA Compre- 


_heysive Manpower Gee (CMP) , and many of the staff were ideas over * from 7 
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sponsorship 
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"this program to CETA, Political differences between the city and surrounding 
' county prevented a consortium from becoming established, so that the prime 


is a city unit. Cincinnati is governed by a council-manager 


form of govermment with an appointed city manager who'is the chief adminis. * 
trative officer and the person. with qverall respansibility for the local CETA 


Program, . 


‘ priority in 


» 


Since unemployment in Cincinnati falls so heavily on minorities, the 


the Title I-grograms has been on serving minorities and disadvan- 


taged persons, frequently overlepping groups. The characteristics of the 


¥ Cincinnati population, and of the persons in the programs intended to lead : : fe. 
"to unsubsidized employment are summarized in Table 25,. E , mg 


® : oe 


ae 


_ v. Table aes : *% an SO 
Characteristics of Local Population and Title ft | 
_ Clients, Cincinnati Prime Sponsaqr rs . 


Percent ‘of 


Cincinnati Title I Clients,  OJT Clients, 


Characteristic  ~' ” Population, 1970 _ 1976-1977. = E197 ti; 


Minorities 7.) he, CA, can 
, Y ‘ Y 
Under 21 6.98) soa ys &) 
Less than.4 years: of. (b) oo aa : : - a 
High School = == WB. Nh? | ar ? . 31.8 
Economically disadvantaged (ce) 397.7 t ea or. ee Pope 
2” - - . ae tl ; . . — ‘ ' 2 oy “ ae 
¥ bs . x i ; 5 
(a) under 21 “ : ce c . a 
a re : . ‘ . = . ‘ 2 , : . “ 
(ob) 18 years and older. refers to SMSA rather than only to Cincinnati. 
(c) refers to civilian noninstitutional population earning less than 
{poverty incomes. ; “2 . . yh 


‘Slightly more than a fourth of thé Cincinnati population were minorities, 


in. contrast to over four-fifths of the Title I clients. About a . : 

_ Sixth of the population were economically disadvantaged. A roughly similar is 
disproportion between local popul Mon and CETA clients was evident for SO 
economically disadvantaged persone . Minorities and disadvantaged persons 2 

Were well represented in the OUT yas well as in the Title I, programs. Se Se we 
ae | : 
fog = 
/ ae ‘ 
| | - i & 49 
7 ar ; : 
: * i : . 3 
0. i : 62 # ‘ 
ERIC % 3 nal ae e / 
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« AY - : . — ’ ae Z - 
An emphasis on classroon retain was the distinguishing feature of the 
‘Cincinnati programs intended to prepare CETA clients for regular unsubsidized 
jobs. Nearly three-fourths of the~Title I-enrollees were in classroom “train- 
ing programs. On-the-Job training. was a minor element in the Cincinnati pro- 


gram ayequae ne to approximately one out ‘of 16 Title I aces Agee Table 26}. 


‘ 
7 


So, ° ae , Be ‘table 26 : s oe 
Distribution of. Title I Znroliments, Cineinnati 
Prime Sponsor, October 1, 4976 through March a1, nT! 4 
| C . _ . | ; : \ 
.. Program an *  Fercent of Title I Enroliments - 
_Classroan Training _ . _ 73.9% ~~ ‘ ‘\ 
. n-the-Job~Iraining Bo : 6.4. - a. » 
f ; ‘ . 7: . ¥ ” * 
Works Experience : ‘ } oe * 19.5 
a : ™ a . a ¢ a 
bli oa t ua oe *O, 
oa ic Seryice sie oyna ee 0.3 . 
[other oe | _ *- i ne ae 
/ Total’ | a 100.0 © : 


/ _ The Cincinnati program emphasized flexibility in training arrangements. 
. <lassroom: training could precede or ruti ‘concurrently with OJT. Classes could 


Sf be. given by the local vocational schools or on the employer’ S premises making — 


4 ‘ use of company supervisory staff. The prime sponsor Also contracted, with 
‘private trade schools to train CEfA enrollees. The schools were required to 
- guarantee placement of an agreed-upon percentage of ‘the students trained with. 
CETA funds. The prime sponsor adopted this approach because it believed that 


private schools could’ be held to. performance standards more readily than, for — 


‘instance, community-based organizations providing similar services. The pri- 
vate schools were also regarded as more attuned to the needs of euployers 
than, for a a the local vocational education: system. . 


COE 


of the membership. This was the most substantial business representation © 
-an any of- the nine planning councils included. ain the study. The more active | 
“business representatives were also active in the Chamber of Commerce. These 
+ Gmembers served as a channel between the pifime sponsor and local business orga- 
_ nizations. The extent,ofithis relationship was illustrated \by the presence 
“————--—._ ofan economic consuitant~on the. TA staff whose time and costs were. shared 
' ‘petween CETA and the Chamber. t was also illustrated by the presence of @ 
VE marketing specialist from indu§try on the CETA staff with special respon- 
BRDEEAVY for. improving. the a aa: of the Breer among ane employers. 
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Employers or other representatives ccs is iness community were well~ : 
represented on the planning council in Cincinnati, making up about two-fifths — 


a 


ial 


The Cincinnati prime sponsor's interest in gaining access to employers , 
was shown by. a client screening test it adopted. The test assessed the vo- | 
cational interests and aptitudes of CETA clients who were to be referred to — 
‘Suployers. Use of the device made it easier for employers to reduce turnover - 
amons CETA clients they might hire by matching yinterests and aptitudes with 

. the employer's job requirements. It.also serve as a public relations tool, 
underscoring the point to employers that the prime sponsor was geeking to 
" supply them with qualified employees. It helped clients by gaining con- * 
Sideration tor them from employers who otherwise would have been reluctant 
. to hire CETA enrollees. “Gs 8 a ree. _- 


in aw 


support for the loval CETA progran. The Chamber was instrimental in en-~ * 


‘sponsor. The Chamber was a major influence in involving the prime sponsor » & 
_ tn local economic develoment. activities. A notable byproduct of this effort j 
'. was evident in the Chamber success in attracting a major national retailing ° 
Chain to establish a regional distribution éenter in the area. The prime 
Sponsors in the Cincinnati area were to be given an opportunity to train 
over 1,000 nersens .who would provide much of the work force for the regional 
center, oe | i ~ ‘\ ~ 
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The Cincinnati prime sponsor has attexipted to involve many different * 
Sruups as OUT or job placement organizations. The Chamber of Commerce has 
recently entered into ac 

4 ployers. <A local of the 

\  to*develop OUT ®rograms i 


\ . The linkages Pith local industry were evident in the placements of OJT 
and classroom training enrollees in Cincinnati. Placements in crafterelated 

\e operatives jobs made up @ Significantly larger percentage of total place- 
ments than of the anticipated job openings. Cincinnati was also one of the 

' \ feweprime sponsors which placed QJT oe in nanagement~related and sales 


\ 


. (see Table 27). 
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Table 27 a 
bautieiectan Annual cee Job Openings, 1974-1985, and Placenents ca 
of Classroan Training and OJT Enrollees, Cincinnati > idl 
Prime Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 ‘. 
| - = _ ae _ as 

t Percent Distribution of . 

fe Projected SMBA . 

Occupational Job Openings a) ; 

Group 7 samme . _ 

Professional and , oo a / | 

Technical 14.6% , 

‘ ‘ : ; | . 

Management and S| if 

. Related 7 * 9 6. 9 Cie 0 a / . 
ty . _ | ; 

Sales Tye 6.9 2.0 ; 

_ Clerical 7 29.0 407.6 23.9 a 

. . ay 
oe eee * 6. , 17.2 OT 4 ‘ 
‘Operatives 10.6. 20.7 21.6 
, 

Laborers, Nonfarm eo” 0 0. . | ‘ | 
“Services 19.2 L 20.7 19.6. ; ao 
_ Farm . ee ee 1 oO 0 ae 
a e : ae : 
| Total : 100.0 . 100.0 16050" : 

(a) The job openings data refer to the SMSA which is _ Substantially teces | ; 
% than the Cincinnati aity area. 7 % 
— ‘AS in most of the other. prime - sponsorships surveydd, the placements from | + 

‘the skill training programs ‘in Cincinnati were concentrated in smaller firms. 

However, the period covered by the placement data, the, two quarters extending La 


wes 


through March 1977, preceded the arrangement with the\retail chain to establish. 
a distribution eénter in the area. 
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Approximately four- 


_-Blacements were in private=for-pretst firms (see Table 628) 
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ifths or more of these 
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¥ 3 F . : ; 
- Placements Following OJT and Classroom Training, by'Class of Employer, 
Cincinnati Prime Sponsor, October 1,-1976 through March 31, 1977 


Percent of Placements OST: ™, Classroom Training . 
in government agencies _ oO | . + 2.0% 
eo : 7 tees on pS 
in non-profit organizations 10.3% - 2 290" ~ 4,3 , 
: i foe, 7 : way 
in large for-profit firms (2) | 3.8 12.5. 
(a) in for-profit establishnents employing 500 or more persons : 
. . ‘Strong linkages with the business community provided the Cincinnati | oe, 
m prime sponsor with more extensive access to local employers than was the case ~ * 
with the other prime sponsorships surveyed with ‘similar high unemployment ae 
rates. While this access had not yet been translated into many. placements ry 
in the large establishments in the area at the time of the Site visits, the = 
* potential for increasing the involvement of both large and small employers ‘ 
in the CETA program appeared strong. " 2 - = | 
: : io ; & ; ‘ ; ‘ ! 
| Milwaukee | . | ? | 4 | | 2 = 
‘The CETA program in Milwaukee represented a successful program actively a. ad 
;  Bieriaes both the business community and the- employment service in support— _ 
q its programs. The Milwaukee prime sponsor was. distinguished by innova- % o 
tions in job development and training and by the high percentage of its clients 
* Placed in large firms.. _ -_- : 7 “ 
_ * Milwaukee is a manufacturing center which, like many similar urban areas, a 
. has been undergoing a shift to a more service-oriented econany. The Milwaukee 
. area is a leader in the production of electrical apparatus, gasoline and diesel 
¢ engines, and automobile ‘parts, Manufacturing is still the largest source of 
“ employment in the area, accounting for over three-tenths of total employment in 
the mid-1970's (see Table 29). 7 a a . 
‘ . p. ; 
Ge se ai ~ — ~ a 7 a , : 
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é ' petettion of Baployment y ntist, Milwaukee a le 


. Industry i ui ‘aoe of Total Employment — 
4 ¢ = : . 
. Agriculture — A : - of 
2 : a ‘ : : : Bye va. 
Construction _ “= 2.8 : i 
Manufacturing =) 30.8 
Transportation, ” ne ¥* mae ¥ 
+ Communication, and - . ; 7 . : 
, Puplic Yeilities a ae & i an : 
it \ : F <b oe 
Trade ¢ ae : 20.4 
Finance, Insurance, _ oe 
and Real Estate t - 5,1 
=, oa | . :. 4 7 as 
\ i. Seryices | . : B32 ow 
* Government — | at . -  1B.0 
‘Unclassified a ee Os 
Total . : | | | : > : ° : 100. 0 % ; ae ¢ 
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As a center of durable goods manufacturing » Milwaukee has been highly » 
‘susceptible to cyclical shifts in employment and unemployment. The unem-~ 

| ployment rate at the time of the site visits was 5.8 percent, a rate well 
below the national average. However, in June 1975, a time of sharp cyclical . 
downturn, the rate had risen to 9.7. percent. Because of this susceptibility 

_ to cyclical unemployment, a greater than average sharé of the total resources 
available to the prime SPOnEGE has been yaed for public service employment. 


The Milwaukee prime sponsorship is. adniuie tered by the county and sé 

‘includes the city within its area. The prime sponsor area includes 75 per- 

/ cent of the population of the Milwaukee. SMSA. The County Executive has re- 
garded the CETA programs concerned with preparation for unsubs idized empLloy~=, 
ment as an aid in econanmic develogment. Accordingly, both the CETA program 
and the Office of Business Development of the county goverment are under = 


Fe 


i jurisdiction bial the al Mal Office *oR Economic Resource Development. a 
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Milwaukee has a lower percentage of 


5 
—_ 
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tt 


disadvantaged persons, minorities, 


and young adits in its population than in the United States generally. However, 


these groups, especially minoritfes and 
up a substantjal majority of the Title I 


economically disadvantaged persons, made 
clients (see Table 30). . * 
. 2 
| \ 


Characteristics of Local Population. and - a 


~ . “Titie I Clients, Milwaukee Prime Sponsor. . 


at 


Percent of 


‘ ‘ 
, ee i : 
> og . 3 E ¥ : 


SMSA Population Title I Clients, ,0J1 Clients 


Characteristic © 00 __- 1970 _ «197621977. » 1976-1977 


Minority 


. z - 


(a) under 21 


“& 


_ (vb) 18 years and older | ~ 


- Economically Disadvantaged | * O34 .° 85.9 


In’ seeking to make use of CETA to pranote ‘Local. economic devélopment, the 


aod | LONE. 60.36 kg 
Under 24-0 36.5 (a), Sl = STO8e) x 


6 
‘R 


Less than 4 Years of High School 39.6 () 5.5 25.Q 


98.0 
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.Milwaukee prime sponsor also served a clientele “largely made up of the groups. 


with the most critical employnent needs. 


disadvantaged persons made up less than a tenth of the SMSA population, they _ 


constituted more than five-sixths of the 
_ Closely involving employer participation, 
were & Selected group in terms‘of educati 
also apparent that economically disadvant 
in the progran. — / 


‘Milwaukee, Liké Cincinnati, has plac 


For example, although econanically 


Zitle I clients. In the program. most 
“on-the-job training, the enrollees 
onal qualifications and race; .~It was _ 
aged persons were’ well represented 


‘ v 


ed its main emphasis on classroom oe 


training inthe programs inténded to' lead to unsubsidized employment, Again, | 


the on-the-job training programs were a minor part of. the enrollment’ © 
. (see Table 31). Oo ee re ee Pe een 
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oe = Table 31 . . as eH, s eae 
a ; he ‘ < : _- 4 ; 1 ae 
a Distribution of Title I Sinelinndts, Milwaukee Prime Be. 
. * | Sponsor, October i. 1976 mee March 31, 1977. fy * Y ae 
Program : en : OY Percent of Title I EnroLinents a 
at : . , we : é . 5‘ ° , a a ; , : . 
“+ “Classroam Training ~ «62,49 ae : : 
Qn-the-Job-Trdining en a7 | 
Work | Experience ~ 7. * _—o eee: ; : 
Public Souvicd Employment se SW 0. 
ia 5 . . ‘ ° -~ 
Other Ee . . “ uF ga | : 0 
Totak : 100.0 ee Ee ; 
The Milwaukee prime: sponsor. was sitet ing: < eediee enrollment in the «=~ Le 


work experience programs with their frequent heavy emphasis on income main- 
. tenance. By the time of the survey, -seven-tenths of the enrollments in |... 
Title I programs were in occupational skill eran or closely velated Pro- : 
BraMs , such as basic: BOG TSH for adults ., 7 
Aa political as well as the business ' ieaneeauie in Milwaukee gana. the . 

local ETA program and contributed to: its success. . The County Executive in 
‘Milwaukee, issués an annual "Community Repart", and this report has ‘stressed the . 
“importance of the CETA effort for employers. The business community was well® 
“represented on the planning council, accounting for about a fourth of the member- 
» Ship. '.The ihvolvement of the business comunity was illustrated by the con 
tract, between the Association of Commerce, the local Chamber of Commerce, and 
se prime sponsgr for the marketing of OJT programs. The full-time staff for 

is program had originally been persons on loan. from the employment service. 
m7 AsSociation replaced the employment service personnel with its own staf?. 
It also absorbed the National Alliance of Business program in Milwaukee. _ Other 
Significdnt illustrations of the role of the. private sector include the Big 
Step consortium of. building contractors and trade unions set up to provide 
SEonrane. and placement for enrollees in construction i aaa 


The employment service was more important in the Milwaukee CETA program | 
‘than in most of the other prime sponsorships surveyed. It was: responsible  * 
‘for screening and‘ referral of CETA clients to all,Title i programs. It. was 


: , also responsible For placing ¢@ é graduates of classrocn: training programs . 
va omens to. &, lesser extent, in de eects .PFOgrans . ama ar genes 


| The platements of enrollees in OJT and classroom’ training programs were — 
heavily concentrated in blue-collar fields, especially in semi-skilled oper- 
atives occupations, with a secondary ‘concentration, in clerical pasitions, 
Tha emphasis on blue coller placements stemmed fram the importance of manu-~ 
posi in the local economy and the support given CETA by the business 
_>eommnity (see Table 32)... , - 
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Table 32 
Anticipated Annual Average Job Openings , o to 1980, 
™ and Placements of Classtoan Training and OJT Enrollees a 


Milwaukee Prime Sponsor, October 1, 1976 ttrough March 31,1977 


Laeren a - ‘ “\ : . : ; f 9 ~ 
~ eat Percent Distribution. of ; 
- 2., . - Projected SMSA Placements From 
_ Occupational .Job Openings . Classroom 
4 Group. 3 1970-1980 ~ Out Training 
* Professional and a oo . e dete mG 
Technical - oe 16.1% 1.0% ra 2.06 
a Management and . aoe : ‘ 
ce — Related 10 0.6 
_Clericai - re ey ° 19.8 . 29.8 © 
“? CrafteRelated io: 8.6 B89 10.6 : 
Operatives . . ; ~ . * EG . 57.4 40.6 
‘Laborers, Nonfarm a . 2.3 . | cg kG 
Services _ : . 7 - 17.0 "25.05. 11.2 
) fom a _ 8 62 ‘ee 6. 
7 f-toteak “4 100.0 100.0, «100.0 
8 . ' : - , : Sf , 


‘ ‘The percentage of placements in craft-related or operatives jobs was 
-gal/? times or greater than-the percentage of job openings anticipated in 
- these fields. - Many of these placements were in large establishments. The 


[cea — ae 
a, 7 a. \ ; : . z 

¥ % : ‘ : 
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‘ placements following or or elassroan training were also very lange, con~ o 
centrated in aia firms (see vepte 33). z ; 
te - . ; : . i 


. ‘Place ts Following OJT and Classroom ee - Class sises: . 
Milwaukee Prime Sponsor, October 1, ae through March 31, 1977 


‘ Doneanh oP Piapantnke. * - om es aaltiae 


: | 
in government agencies . . . 0 6% 
in non-profit organizations ss. 2.0% ae 5 
in large for-profit firms (4) hau. Gg 


(a) in for-profit ee axpley ie ad or more perecne 
Milwaukee was the prime sponsor anong the nine surveyed with the highest 
aia on of placements in large firms: The concentration in the private- 


or-profit sector and among large firms reflects the prime sponsar's SUCCESS" 
- establishing ites exer aneey in the local business ean . 
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_ South Carolina _ | - t 
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_. South Carclina was the one prime sponsor included in the study which was 
organized as a statewide consortium. For this reason, it was tha largest pro-. 
gram among the nine. The major innovative element in. the South Carolina pro- 

' gram was the linkage between the CETA progrem and efforts to create new jobs 
through the State's, economic development program. os 
Rapid economic growth in the past two or three decades has siete eieeadis, 
changed the industrial and occupational structure of South Carolina. The most 


‘striking changes. have been the shift fran farm to non-farm work, and the greater: 


importance of white collar employment. Manufacturing has become the principal 
industry in South Carolina. While the textile industry has become relatively - 


less important as manufacturing has becane more diversified, textile milis still — 


accounted ee Sone Aeveneh of all nonagricultural employment. in the State in the 
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5 | 4 ‘Table 34 
| Distripution of Employment by Industry, South Carolina, 1970° 
‘Industry i . Percent of Totul’Employment _— 
and. Mining = ee >) _ | 
Construction e 6.7 “~) rr _ 2 
‘ Manufacturing ry * €,, . * dave 
a Transportation, | | fi : : | 
“Communication, and . i (Ct = 
Public Utilities | . RL | a 
i Trade. . 7 | 16.5 | : - 
, “Finance, Insurance, — . ia e¢ 4 a ae 
and Real Estat \ a -* * 352 
a ¢ ” t Ag ys 
- Services ss | 15.4 3s 
; ‘\goverment - Se Sey . | fir . 
ws: te . ; a , : : eet | . . . j 
‘ . X Unclassified a 2 0 4 8 : 
\ \ : ! ., ° - ° y oe r 
 s ‘ _ Totel : _— , % 100.0 t . 
q t " . ‘ : . : 


The labor force employed: in manufacturing or other nonagricultural in-- 
dustries in the State has been three-fourths white. Unemployment rates in | 
South Carolina in recent years have approximated the national average. The | 
7.2 percent unemployment rate at the time of the survey was slightly less | 
than the natfonal average of 7.6 percent, — _ a ee 


; The CETA program in South Carolina evolved from its predecessor , the 
Comprehensive Manpower Program (CMP). Like CETA, the CMP was a statewide 
effort. .In the CETA program, one prime sponsor embracing the entire: State - 
_ Served the 13 areas eligible to become prime sponsors as well as the balance 
fof the State. The State government has placed a high priority on economic — 
development, and human resources development has been recognized as an | 
“important element in the programs aimed at attracting industry to the State. 
’ The Governor's office has maintained a direct interest in the CETA progran, 
: and the program has been administered as part of the State govermmental, . 
J... Structure. The State Office of Manpéwer. Planning and Caordimation {GMPC}. - — ——— 
| has been thd agency responsible for administering the CETA program, * — 
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The CETA program in South Carolina has served a population with a larger 
percentage of econamically disadvantaged persons, minorities, and ‘persons with © 
less than a high school education than any of the other nine prime sponsors. 
These groups were heavily represented in the CETA programs included under the 
rubric of Title I (see Table 35). | | 


. . 


Table 35. of 
Characteristics of State Population and Title I Clients," 


) South Carolina Prime Sponsor 


i@e 


~ Percent of | | 


South Carolina Title I Clients, OJT Clients, 


Characteristic  , Population, 1970 ____1976-1977 __ 1976-1977 _ 

Mjnorities ~~ 30: 7% a 70.3% : 50.8% ; 

‘Under 22 43.4 (3) 35 on m6, 

Less than 4 years of (b) a 7 aut 
| High Schoal > BEBE 3 60.0 | hyo. _o 
- Economically Disadvantaged 23.9 BIT i, Bitzer 3 

(a) “under 21 F 

(b) 18 years and older. 

. Economically disadvantaged persons and minorities were considerably more - 
substantially represented among the Title I enrollees thay in the State's . 
population. However, minoritiesor persons with less than four years of high oy 

_ School education were considerably-less well represented. in OJT than in the 
_ overall Title I. -* "of o _ 

. As in Milwaukee, - the South Carolina CETA program.was secking to increase 
enrollments in the skill training programs end to reduce enrollments in the 
work experience programs. _ While work experience programs were the largest 
Single component in the Title I programs at the time of the survey, over half — 

‘of ¢he enroliments fn the programs intended to lead to unsubsidized employment 
were in on-the-job or classrom training (see Table 36), | 
wae = - ar 


in the Title I programs in on-the-job training: The comparable figures are 


od 


+ a - 


¢ . 
| Table 36 . 
Distribution of Title i Enroilments, South Carolina | 
Prime Sponsor, October 1, 1979 through March 31, 1977 . 
Program a - —_ 2 - "es ee: of Title i EnrolIments ~~ “= 
| Classroom Training a. > eG a | 40.14 oe | 
Pp Guatnenssintasntig 9 gga 
, » Mork Experience ; of ; se Bg | 
. , Public Service erohene: | oN | oe 0.2 | | 7 ¥. . 
Other | - ig 
Rotel re 00.07 
‘South Careline vexcecded the national figure for the percentage of enrollees : F 


16 percent for South Carolina as compared with a nationa’ figure of under 11. ‘ : 
percent! Part of the success of the OJT prugram was attributable to thé vestabe 8 
Lishment of a private non-profit arganization specifically set up to arrange 


‘Tor: OJT programs . 


Because it was a statewide program, the prime sponsor's organization in j 
South Carolina was more ‘womplex than was the case with. the other local CETA 


"programs. The State is divided into ten districts for purposes of CETA plan- 


ning. Each of the areas performs sdme functiéns generally done elsewhere by a eer 
prime sponsors, such as preparing a local plan. Each area also has its ow wk 
planning ‘council. The State Manpower Services Council (SMSC) serves as the | 
Liatgon between the local planning councils and the Governor's office. Only  —s—. . 
one member of the State Council was drawn from the business community, and 7 ER ae 
this organization played 'a! minor role in promoting CETA among private employers . Oo 


The ‘South Carolina prime sponsor's most important linkage witn private 


employers was through the State's oie development vrorram. Oneof the in- 


——_ ~ the 


to 


ducements the State offered to dttracd new campanies to South Carolina was 

the availability of a labor force trained to the employer's needs and avail . 
able at the time the now cstahlisimen® auld Devin to operate. The training | + a 
was provided by the Technieal’ Education COgter System (TEC), a statewide téch- 
nical education system, separate fram the regular vocational education system, 


“set up for this purpose. ‘The South Carolina prime sponsor purchased training . 
Slotg in the TEC sygtem and, in this way, it funded a substantial share of = §__ an 
“system's costs. “CETA clients who had been trained in the system would be os 
referred to employers for jobs in the same way other trainees /were referred. . ¥ _ 
; a _ | of [ oe g's 
=} oo 7 * ak re or a re 
: . : ae f ® - 
6 _ 
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. The employer was usually unaware that he was’ considering or hiring a CETA 
~ enrollee. . - = - = 


F 


The South Carolina prime sponsor was an innovator in othgr ways. The > 
' establishment of a private non-profit firm to arrange for OJT ograms was 


cne instance. This organization was responsible for developing QJT programs 
“in nine of the State's 13 areas which could have qualified as individual 
prime sponsors. The South Carolina prime Sponspr maintained control by | 
“reserving the right to withdraw funds if quotas for OJT slots were not met 
‘by the nonprofit organization. Community-based organizati@ms were also in- | 
volved in training and in arranging job placements and OJT programs. The 


' National Alliance of Business held a contract go develop OJT programs in _ 


one area of the State,’in the Greenville area.* The employment, service was 
involved in same job development, but its primary functions in the CETA pro-. 
gram were certification, seréening, and counselling enrollees. There was, a 


degree of competition between the training. activities of. the community-based 


organizations. and thosé provided by ‘the Technical Educational System, and 
between the placement services offered by the Gpmmunity organizations and the 
employment service. eS > | 


The occupational concentrations in placements in South Carolina were » 
influenced by the changes in the State's ecotteny, the new jobs created by. 


_ the economic development program, and the mak p of the client population. 


‘Placements of OUT clients. were heavily concentrated -in semi-skilled operated 


and craft-related fields. The two occupational groups accounted for almost , 


Pour-fitths of the placements. South Carolina was also the prime sponsor 
with the least emphasis on placing classroam training enrollees in clerical 


| _ ‘RPositions (see Table ite” ¢ 
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Anticipated Annual, ieeece Job: Openings, 1974-1985, and Placements 
of Classroom Training and OJT Enrollees, South Carolina | 
Prime. Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 : 

ho t 


- _ ne ; Percent Distribution of | ; | 


Projected State -~‘Placements Fran =|). iy 


1 


Qceupational © Job Openings 4 Classrom §\ ~ 
‘ Group Sek ge” 


3 
g —lgvi-1985  sitsTrsining 
. “ = § 1 
Professional and ~ .o ° — ~~ + 2h 


‘Technical ne a3 he a8 O- .. -2,0% 


“Management and if | a ee 


Related. : 6, “20.7. © 2 DOec: + 
; e- : : ~ a v ~ . ie 2 


Clerical = LO RO LO 


crete eas — 3 E  -¢ poe paleo ago Es 


operatives" fe a — - 15.5 ° 54.0. . 26 .0 


Laborers Nonfarm | _ ee | Gee a 3.0, 3.0 % 


_ Services . _, * a 16.6 ° . a 2.0 ' 30.0. \ 


fem co oN to “ub oer Oo. | te) 


Total _ 100.0. 100.0 of 100.9 
has 7 | = 
me 2 _ . (2 
Vise ace all out ‘placements in South Carolina were in “private- _ 

for-profit firms, non-profit organizations 4 govermment agencies were 
responsible for : ‘nearly @ fourth of the placements following classroam train 


‘ing. As in most of the other prime sponsorships, eee were ponesserneed 
“a5 smaller establishments (see Table 38). : 


‘ : \ = ; : 4 iL * h. 


a ee ae | ‘Table 360 ae, 


_ + Placements Following OJT, and|Classroon Training, by Class of Employer, 

“. South Carolina Prime Sponsor,—OCeteber 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 . 
TP a Pie a an ne | | oN | 
+ Percent oe eseegenss - OE Classroom Training | 


‘in governnent agencies . “ Ob | « 6 5% 
in nop-profit. organizations "03 5 i chy os el 
in large for-profit firms (a) . 9.0 : ne : 12.3 


(a)e in for-profit estabLishnents employing 300 or_more persons a 


” 


ad “The distinguishing : features of the South: Carolina program which worked ” 
well in the State differ in the extent to\which they are likely to be rep- 
licable elsewhere. South Carolina was unique in the statewide organization 
_ | of its program, and this is a feature which yould frequently lack appeal to 
ae ' other prime sponsors concerned with the problems of urban areas and Losses 
. in.their economic base. ‘The close association of the CETA program with a 
public economic development effort provides a bas is-in experience which is e 
; more generally applicable uO.) areas seeking to attract new pues — 
— Wichita re oe is 
. ) cs 
; \ ' ; , 
The. Wichita CRRA ‘program oPPens a ‘good éxample of a prime sponsor who 
has succeeded in bridging the gap between its role as a social program and 
its role as @ source of labor for local employers. Wichita has been an © 
oN _ innovator in attracting employers to make use of their staffs and facilities 
in CETA classroom training programs. The success of the Wichita program has 
Been facilitated by a low unemployment rate, and by the fact that 
several large manufacturing firms cooperating in the E PEaren are headquartered 
in the aréa. — ; 


. ! 


i he Wichita ae ‘sponsor serves the CiBP or Wichita, a medium-sized 
-@ity with a population of slightly more than a@ quarter of a Million. Manu- 
facturing is an important. Source of employment in ‘the area, ahd Wichita has — 
been @ national lgader in “the mass production of small aircraft used by pri-~ 
_ vate campanies and in general aviation. As in the Nation. generally, services | 
~~~ ave come to represent the leading source ‘of “employment. - The importance of.~ 
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services and trae attest to the role of Wichita as the hub of a surround- 
dng region as well as a manufacturing center (see Table 39). on = 7 


o ~ : = . ; : ana 39 ‘ 3 
Distribution of Employment by Jndustry, Wichita SMA, 1975 | 
A : “ag ss 2? ‘ i F : | eS = 


4 : ne i 


. Agriculture - a oe | a 2.T + ¢ 
i Construction | _ _ - | cn Py | z 
: ‘Manufacturing << 9° 0. oe 26.3 4 ; 
Transportation, — <. ™ © 3s ae & . we 
; Communication, and ners ——— 
_ “Public UtiJities 4 a Sag 2? & Bee 
| Trade = wie 23.3 ; ; 
Finance, Insurance, © a: se 5. . , ee 
: and Real Estate . © © | A | 
: , Services | - 7 oe oS 28.0.) 
‘ Governnent oe -  .% —_ (2° ga 2%, i 
; ; : ; : : A \ 7 e 
° = 2 s & 
Unclassified — . ; 0 \ 4 j 
. Total | teen. = —_ Es 100.0... | 
\ : : “ak a a? aa a ‘ . 4 
; At the time of the field surveys, in early 1977, Wichita ahd Fort Worth’ 
were the two prime sponsor areas with the lowest unemployment rates, 5.4 per- 
a “cent for each. As. indicated by the low unemployment rate » the Wichita area 
. has been experiencing 4ghor Shortages, especially shortages for skilled labor. 
e Wichita had payticipated in the federally-funded employment and training . 
progranis prior’to the introduction of CETA.: A municipal employment service .. 
called Job Teams had been established in the city govermtient's Division of 
Eeonamic Development in the period before CETA. When CETA was ‘set up in. 
Wichita, the Job Teams were incorporated into the existing structure of city 
- government. They became a major CETA service deliverer located at community 
— ..-... centers and focussing on servihg econpmically disadvantaged persons: —- — 
“Nn ~~ , - t 
: oe : 
. 6 § s : - 
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- Wichita makes up. about four-fifths of the soenletion ce? Sedgewick County, 
and about seven-tenths of the SMSA population. Economically Gisadvantaged | 


- persons or nonwhites made up's smaller. percentage of the local population than 


in most of the other prime sponsorships surveyed or in the Nation generally. 
While these groups were substantially represented in the programs preparing » 


‘Yor unsubsidized employment, economically: disadvantaged persons made up a 


smaller percentage of the enrollees in Title I programs in Wichita aie aie 
‘any of the other prime 'sponsors hips in the —- {see Table 40). 


| “Table 40 pO ‘ a7 f 


Characteristics of Local Population and Title I clients 
Wichita Prine Sponsor 


: Pereent of: | 

G3 _ . Sedgewick County | Title I catents, ‘OJT Clients , 
Characteristic | Population, 1970 *| 1976-1977 1976-1977 
Minority ‘« . $e" | 8.9% 39.9% = _ 2b.08 
‘Under 22 a | - . uo.g Cr 62.0 68)” 

; Less than \. years op : (b) | ce % 4 _ cs 
High School 7 34.0 * | 1.900 0 = 
’eqnomically Disadvantaged _ ap ns 63.5 | ~- ; 52.0: . 
(a) under ?1 | t ; = - a ; ra - 


(b) 18 years and older 
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cece was some inconsistent evidence of selectivity in the on-the-job 


| training programs. . Persons who had not. completed high schoo were more - . % 


Substantially represented in OJT than tin the other Title I programs. co 


nonically disadvantaged persons, and es minorities were ‘Considerably 
less well represented. : 


Wichita was distinguished among the nine prime sponsors ey ‘ite’ heavy & 


emphasis on skill training. Four-fifths of' all the enrollees supported by 


_.the funds available from all CETA programs to the prime sponsor were in the 
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Title I programs . intended to prepare CLETA clients for regular employment. 
All of ‘the Title I enrollees were either in classroom or on-the-job training 
programs, Wichita was the one prime ee among the nine for unten this 


ca case {see Table 41).° : a= i oe oe L. 
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Distribution of Title I Enroliments, Wichita Prime : ce 
. Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through March. 31, 19TT 
Provan ? . oe Poreent of Title TI znroMnents 
~~ Classroom Training | | 7h. 8 | 
One tye -Job-Training ” 25,2 ~ ge a 
. eo Sg . ee 
Work. Experience é i JN 0 @ , oa 
Public Service Employment — * : O - 
= 3 ; . ° $ A \, bd , : s 3 
Other =, an ee oe ~  @ 
i ace ' : nos TH oe ‘ : ' 
Tota 7 100.0; : ey 


The emphasis on skill taining in the Wichita CETA program is illustrated 


. by the QJT enroliments. The percentage of Title I entoliees in OdT, the pro~ 


eran ‘most directly involving, employers, was 25 percent of the total. This was 


7 the pees percentage of Ost involvement for ‘the| nine prime sponsors. 


| The. success of the Wichita prograin has stemmed from the prime sponsor's ' 
ability to convince the business eammunity that recruitment of disadvantaged 


and minority-group CETA e ek Tah can contribute to easing labor shortages. — 


The Wichita program has 1 the formal limkages With business orgariizations. 


_. that have distinguished othe? prime sponsors, such as Cincinnati or Milwaukee. 


Several informal but active linkages have taken their place. Similarly, rep-"— 


resentatives drawn from the business community made up a small minority of the 
planning council. membership, two out of fourteen. But the chairman of the 


council was a member of the business commun ty who actively - ‘solicited employers 


ta cooperate with the CETA program. 


a 


. Although the Chamber of Commerce in 1 Wichita was not: under sontvadt with 
the prime sponsor to provide services, a close working relationship. existed - 


_ between the two organizations. The relationship was facilitated because 


the Chamber's economic development activities were funded by the city. The 
CETA program was regarded as an aid to development since.it could provide an 
important source of recruits for firms seeking to expand or to became ese. - 


tablished in Wichita. ‘The Chamber actively publicized CETA. It distributed | 
flyers to its members advertising the availability of CETA, enrollees including 


Short resumes indicating their backgrounds, experience and training. Aside — 
fran its interest in CETA because of econamic development, the Chamber also 
maintained & strong interest an upgrading economically eH av EUEeES “persons. 
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Tt had: established a saanioues Resources Office concerned with the eapiiaynent 


~ 


problems of minorities. The National Alliance of Business office in Wichita 
promoted OJT programs but it was less ail involved " in obtaining business 


support for the tecal CETA- effort. a 7 ok, 
The: Wichita CETA progran extended its good eopetetian in the ‘Gus tneed 


_ | community by offering flexible training programs tailored to the needs of 
- individual employers. For instance..classroan training programs could be 
conducted at the émployer! s worksite as well as at a local training iistitu- 


° »* * 68 : 4 


tions ‘such ‘as the vocational education centers. Instruetion could be pro- 
vided by ‘the employer's supervisory staff as well as by regular teachers 


: y' 
fran the local- school system. The classroan training might lead to placement 


after canpletion of the progran, - or it could serve as a prerequisite for an 
OUT program. For example, a group of construction f formed an association 
to provide instructors for the orientation training conducted at the voca- 
tional; education system's skills center making use of CETA funds. The ine _ 
struction was mainly concerned with motivational end attitudinal ; training, 
but it was combined with field work including some basic training in equip- 
ment operation. Graduates of this classroom program were often placed in: 
regular QJT programs vee member employers. ay oo 
“he employment, service in Wichita did not avs) an avrarigemint- to seeds 
Services to the prime sponsor, and its role was minor in dealjng with CETA 


clients. Many of the CETA-related functions performed by employment services . 
Four ‘community based 


in other areas were done by the Job Teams in Wichita, | 


organizations provided services to CETA clients ineluding Placetient services. 


These organizations were held to’ performance contracts requiring the place- 
> ment of 25 CETA clients a year for each professional person on their staff. 

Each of the organizations served a separate geographic area within the city. 
In ‘effect, the individual organizations | concentrated | their activities on | 
different target populations since the various ethnic group were al oag 


| “tapy separated geographically within =e a 
The elassroan training programs. in. Wichite placed. one third of their 


graduates in clefical occupations, samewhat less than the typical sea 
The placements — a 


of placements in this field by the nine prime sponsors; 
' following OJT. were ions concentrated in semi-skilled area jobs. 


(see. Table 42). <o . 
OR 
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“2. , ‘Table be a 
“' "Anticipated Annual Avetage Job Openings, 1975-1980, and Placements 
oe _of Classroom Training and QJT Enrollees, Wichita . mes 
es '.\ Prime Sponsor, October I, "1976. through March 31, 1977 q 
eo, t a | ex : ee 
bo Percent Distribution of |. 
. a 7 _ Projected SMSA Placements Fram 
os Occupational — Job Openings . Classroom. 
7 Group - aa ~ = 1975-1980 OgE > Training . 
ms Professional and’ ~ a a ni | Sf 
‘Technicah = . 20.1% | og: . 6.3% 
Related 968 Ps: ae a) — 
Sales _ a 8.3 2.9 2.5 
a. Clerical BRO 8B 
* Craft-Related =e a BO 14.3 = aes =e 
Operatives r 6 7 7.9 bes 65.6 ky pe 
‘ . Laborers , Nonfarm . . . ae . Sey * 8:8 
i . . Z ; ; < a : ee £ . 
' Services | BO BB es 
\ Farm S 7 # « O82 = * © as, 
Total | : _ 100.0 = 100.0 — \ 1.00.0 
ee oe ee ee 
Nearly two-thirds of the OJT placements in Wichita ‘were in semi-skilled 
“Operatives jobs. This represented a greater concentratio® in the operatives 
field than among the other prime sponsors surveyed. Yet only about eight ° 
- percent of the job openings in Wichita in the 1975 to 1980 period were ex+ 
pected to represent openings’ for these positions. The emphasis on opera-- 
tives placements underscores the rolé of the prime sponsor ds 4 supplier of | 
labor for entry level jobs in local industry. The relativ large place- — 
ments of classroam trainees in professional and technical fields included | 
Placements for CETA clients as designers' assistants and engineering tech- _ 
~ Soo pRedans mnie emt - , 
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. ‘The industry orientation of the Wichita CETA program shows up more " 
clearly in the’ placetients following QUT than in those after classroam train~ 

. ing. All of the placements fran .QiI‘were in privateefor-profit firms, and 
. _ over a fourth were “in large establishuents (see Table 43).--- Ts 
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Table 43 
' Placements Following OJ! and ‘Classroom Training, by Class of Employer, 
"| Wichite Prime Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 


: ae : : 7 u , . : a is 2 
"| +. Percent.of Placements . - | OUR ss Classroom Training 


_. in goverment agencies. i con m4 . 3.8% 

_— ; in non-profit organizations ; Se ~ . 25.0 3 
: : . a! ms a , 7 : ; 
‘in larye for-profit firms (a) . 28.6 © - - , £2.03. 


(a) in for-profit establishments employing 500 or more persons ~ 
.”. A considerably smaller-proportion of tore Classroay trainees were placed 
in large establishments, and a larger percentage were placed in goverment 

agencies or nonprofit organizagfons’. ~ To-a considerable extent » the differ-_ 

- . ntial in placements reflects /the prime spchsor's relationship with large 
#4 fizms. The ‘prime sponsor's age tO large firms was facilitated because 

' Several of the large employérs in the area hag,begun their operatioris in 
Wichita, and they continued to maintain their torporate headquarters -in the 
area.: This was particularly true of the manufacturers of small airg@peft. © © 
THe prime ‘sponsor, accordingly , had access to ‘local executives who ie 
' responsible for the decision to partidipate in CETA programs qften Hrorrams . 

combining classroom training and OJT at the employérs' worksite. Ackegs_to _ 


« . e 


large private employers-was less “available to the community-based organizations 


a _ which were oSpons ible for much of the placement of, CETA classroum training ~ 
a ennollecs. : . 8 ‘ 4 on a 
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% AM a of the. local CETA programs with ‘the‘stronger access to the + 
private seckto 

1. pokiticak administrations and business camminities. Yet. in all four, the 

(+ 4" 9 ° loeal govermhent administration and the business communities Supported the 


effort to involve private employers an the prime’ Sponsors' programs t This 
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v were in communities characterized by relatively conservative’ = °. 
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tion’ afiapted to the needs of local employers. Amplementing this- funetian- 


experience ‘shows that the political complexion of the ies need net | 
pose @ barrier to the development of, succeteeas Pelet iene Diya with the | 


. business somaty, 


The eenen deveainetas among. the foun prime sponsors. was their def- 


‘inition of objectives and the steps taken by them to implement objectives. 
ALL four. assigned a priority to placing their clients in the private sector. 


All four tailored their strategies: so that they served a labor supply func- A 


typically involved the utilrzation of a ‘as interme- . 
diaries together with a willingness to innovate ih training program and 


* in the choice of organizations to deliver services in the CETA progran, These 


innovations and linkages: were established by prime sponsors ‘with & prepon, 


derance of disadvantaged and minority-group clients. in their skill training 
programs. Labor market handicaps and barriers to employment based con race 


or similar considerations did not figure as a factor Significantly Limiting - 


the ability. of these prime Spopsene to establish enrone sual ctcsesaet ad with 


local employers . é 
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- 5 Chapter 5 , THE CASE STUDIES -> THE OTHER FRIME SPONSORS a SN 
|. Etrodudtion CY Loo + 8 


* The other-rive primes sponsors included in the study were Albuquerque, 

_ Fort Worth, New Haven, Passaic, and Gacramento. These local CETA programs 

_ were characterized by a more limited involvement of the local business , 
communi ty in-their programs, Typreally , they also ingduded strong. points. 

- in their programs which indicated potentials for attracting greater ‘Support 
from private employers in the future. ‘ ° ~ a 


The prime sponsors with the less marked access to employers made up 
a diverse group in their economic structures and client characteristics. 
_, ‘They included camunibies, suth as Fort Worth and Passaic, in which mam- 

- facturing was-the principal source of employmett. They also included areas 
oe in which service industries and government were the primary employers 53 Te. . 
. Sacramento. Three factors illustrate the differences between the prime 
; sponsors With lesser. involvement with business fran those with the greater _ 

-invelvement. One was thei? higher unemployment rate. . The local unemploynient 
rate exceeded the national average at the time of the survey in. four of the, 
( tive areas, in this. group. However, the group also included Fort Worth, the .” 
prime’ spomsor which tied with Wichita for the lowest unemplcyment rate among - 
if the nine prime’ sponsors. For another considetration;+ there was .a groater 

\ _ @aphasis on placements. in. nonprofit organizations or in State and local . 
“" goverment agéncies in the prime sponsorships ‘with the tesser support from 
business. And, for a third differentiating factor, plarements from the skill 
training programs, from OJT and classroam training, made up a smaller per- -_ 
“edntage of the Title I placements by enrollees receiving services frim the s 

. *pyime sponsor than was the case with the other group. Placements follLowing 

and classroom training, on an average, were less than a third, 31 per- 
cent, of’ these placements and compared with nearly two-thirds, 65 percent, . 
for the group with the mone extensive involvement with ‘the business. cammunity. 


e t 


All of ‘the five prime Sponsors included same elements in their programs 
aimed at strengthening: relationships with employers. Albuquerque, for ex- 
+ ample, was involved with the. local. business camunity in an econamic develop- 
" ment program intended to attract more industry to the area. In New Haven, 
the Chamber of Commerce had entéred intdja contract with the prime sponsor * 
to promote on-the-job training programs.\Labor shortages in Fort Worth had 
_ + eveated an opportunity for the prime ‘Sponsor to increase its role “aS . 8, 
Supplier of labor to Local private employers. Changes in. administration in 
; the Passaic program since the initial sutvey have indicated a shift in priodr- — 
—“-~  Sies, assigning. greater importance to strengthening linkages with -the busi- 
“  * hess community. The high ratio of placements to terminations in the OJT pro- 
es yy “> gram in Sacramento-sugges.ts that the development of stronger elationships 
73. with the business community could lead to a higher placement rbtio for clients 
_ « "inthe ea aa : 27 ee ee 2 oe 
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The designation of individual prime sponsors as "those with "strong 
linkages" to, the business camunity or as "other't refers to the experi- 
ence in a relatively narrow span of time. This was the : 


priorities may well have shifted several of the prime sponsorships from 


six-month period a 
extending through March 31, 197TT, the basic period covered by the field visits 


More recent changes in economic activity or. in program administration and 


7 


the "other" category to the group with the stronger ‘Linkages with business. 
However, the experience at the time of the site visits can provide insights 


. and information for impreving programs and strategies in ee and. other 
local CETA’ programs . 


, Lan | . 
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ALbuquerque 7 _ i a a ar ar 


if . t 
. 


Although Albuquerque is involved - im economic deveiuien eotivitieg, < . 
" these efforts, at the time of the field survéys, had yet to be translated - 


into substantial numbers. of jobs: for CETA clients. A convergence of dive 
ferent factors appears 


to have accounted for this result. They include a 
high unemployment rate, difficulties in selecting effective organizations 


to provide services to CETA clients, lack of industry in the area, and 


problems in making the: transition from ee to inplemep ting eee 
ment programs. 
e f° - a * ~*~ 

The: Albuquerque area is more heavily dependent « on, _ service industhies - 
‘far employment than any of the other prime sponsor areas ‘surveyed. Jobs 


in services and in trade have accounted for overs three-fifths of the’ total . 


employment in the SMSA. Manufacturing is.a minor element in thé local - 
econany, and the percentage of persons at work ix manufacturing has beexi 


less than a third of the national average, about 8 percent for: ee a 


as compared vem 26 Pereant nationally (see Table 4h), 
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Table hi. : 
Distribution of Employment by Industry, Albuquerque SMSA, 1970 
_ Industry - | é es oe Percent of Total Employment 7. 
Agriculture ; a eae: _ | 
. and Mining a i oo .. ” 
Construction_ es ee 1.0: an 
‘ Manufacturing . | 7% 16 . . we te 
Transportation, oe rm | 
. CQ ication, and : Sg ; 
_ Public Utilities : ie 1640 
Trade . —- | ; ° i 2340 ° : 
+2 : . : ee ee - , | : 
Finance, Insurance, — at 8 ~ 
and Real Estaté — a 5.9 * 24 
¢ mos ; : ; is Lent a 
7 Services ete ~ tua, BOs | | 
soa a , _ | a ag a ; A 
“Government » > Aas . 
; a ae ee ie ™ 
; .Unclassified =. - 2 =e 0) 
Totel ee 100.0 — 
. - 7 = a : ; . ) ; 
The igh concentration of service industries, trade, govermment, and 
‘*. .R & D enterprises in Albuquerque creates & demand for professional and 
technical , clerical, and service personnel which the econamically dis- 
edventaged personnel in the CETA program lack the education and training 
to fill. The area was chardeterized by a 9.5 percent unemployment rate 
for the two quarters extending through March, 1977. This was & high rate — 
nationally, and an umusually high rate fer a city in the nation's "Sun a 
- Belt" region? | es , 
a ‘ a . - i . . - . ; ee ‘ 
. _ Albuquerque has had extensive experience with employment and training ,. 
‘ programs dating back to the Manpower Development and Training Act in the : 
“1960's. The city was: one of the fist to establish a Concentrated Employ- - 
__... ment Program (CEP) providing integrated seryices.to tect the needs of -the 
disadvantaged spopulation in high unemployment areas such as Albuquerque. < 
The city was one of nine areas selected in the-early 1970's as .demonstra- 
tion cities under the Comprehensive Manpower Pregram (CMP), the forerymer 
of CETA, The two programs provided Albuquerque with experience in admin- 
4 eS , : . : : ae a cat 
sa a be 7 3% eRe . . a ‘ 
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' \istering dese controlled employment. and training programs petare ‘the 


introduction of CRTA, 


~ > : 3 7 ~ 
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\ Ng Mae \udeaueriue pene | sponsorship is a consortium Sasa of the 
ity of uquerque andthe balance’ of Bernalillo County. The local CETA. 
program is operated -by the City of Albuquerque's Office of Comprehensive 
imployment and Training Admiyistration (OCETA). OCETA has received the 
hes support of the Mayor amd City Council, ‘Shortly after the site _ 

sit.a new Mayor was elected day Rusk, who had sane headed the CEP 
eres in Albuquerque. : oe , ; 


’ e 


The Abuquerque population was a} ‘tinguished 7 the high veo eee of 


-. its population with an Hispanic background. The city proper contained 


about three-fourths of the SMSA green Nearly two-fifths of. this 
population had-a Spanish surname Albuguerque was also noted for an above- 


" average percentage of young persons and oe disadyantaged persons 


in the local populatidi (see Table’ Hots 


‘ . y* . ae . . , . , * a i 
a - Albuquerque SMSA.  .  ‘Fitle I Clients, OJP Clients,’ 
Characteristic ' _ Population, 1970" 1976-1977 1976-2977 
Biuwide gah asi 
© ; . ” 5 a < “ ’ e a . . rs . : 
Hispanic _ _ cath | -(a) 


ee: e 
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Giavactacizeies of Local Population and Title\] 
2; Clients, Albuquerque, Prime Sponsor a ; 
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Percent re) 
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_ Under 1, Sl.R —. 46.8 
»Less than 4 years of - * 4 a 
High School. - 55.5 oe 32.9 


than in Mae as Title i. near 


Neonanidally Disadvantaged 
’ , 6 ve 


» 7 | e € 


(a) not available. , 9. 7 ; = | oy 
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Adbuqherque was “the of, prime ae exiong the nine: i: which more 


88.7 9% 83, 


>) 


than half of the Title L enrollees were .of Hispanic background. Disadvantaged. 


School gducation were also qubstantially repriented, - although less SO” in OJT 
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Persons ,— other minorities, young persons, and individuals with less than a full. high 
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Classroom training dominated the programs aimed at preparing ‘persons 
7 . for regular jobs. Alb perque was the prime sponsor among the nine with. | 
' ' the smallest percentage enrollments in gue (wee Table 46). - . 3 . 
bt .s t+ able 46 
. “te . +7 8 


Distribygion of Title I Enrollments, Albuquerque Prime * 
3 oa Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through March 31, igi? . 


a 
bed 
& 5 


i - 4 Propram _< 32 Percent of Title I Enrollments =. By 
; . 3 x . & : ig : . : ee ee : 


ot se - Classroan Training $4 e v a 61.54 : 


On=the-Job-Training*< hae - 6.07 7 7 a -, 


% gt? 


: ‘ ; : - 
\ 7 . . 


Work Experience ‘ | | 32.500 : 


a Pubic Service Employment | . . 0 _ 
; . _ : . aa ; ‘ . f mh , 3 ai a 
* Other ' ; oo weet Q a 7 ; mag 
. | be oe ; q ‘s oo , “ 
Tot : . . : .0: 
ae ‘3 x. 4 7 . 100.0 | 
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_ Only 6 percent, of the Title I erlrollees were in on-the-job training, 
s@rans. “Chis compares with an average of 14 percent for the nine prime 
“Spo Many of the enrollees in classroom training, over a fourth, 6 
/ were in programs olker than job training which. related to employability ee 

development. Basic English for adults). was.the major program. oe 
’ f y : F eal ; . if , 


; oa 
“ke prime sponsor's involvement with the business comunity grew out” a ae 
- of. itg participation in the local econani¢’ development programs; and its a 
% _ velationshtps with the National Alliance of Business and: the Chamber of - 
Commerce. pusiness participation on the planning council was nominal, and ee 
the council was dominated by representatives of State and local government. | 
eeu agencies and community~ , i i a 


. 
R “ 

. 
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y _ Aibuquerque was one of a0 cities selected by the Federal Government _ 
for planning grants under the Community Etonamic Development Demonstration 
_ Program. The progran was jointly funded by the Departments.of Labor and » ae 
: & - ‘« Housing and gn Develogment and the Econanic Development Administration. : 
.“ . ° The flunds provided were to be used to coordinate State and local economic , 


. development, efforts, and to encourage ‘the private sector to join in the. . te * *¢ 
—--.., -- Program. The availability of CETA. training programs were to serve-as part- = “ aa 
es “of the inducements to attract employers.’ At the time of the site visits, 
. in éarly 1977, the program was still ec et in the platning stage. Coor- . 
- , |-dination of coumunity development and tr ng BPE Ce Meg een penne : 
. ; s woe sae _ ° a . . o . mothe 
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¢ place in Sieeaneecas independently of the Demonstration Cities Project, making 


es 


use of other public flinds., The Bazelas Industrial’ Park was the major example 
3. of the linkage of exfployment and training programs with &conanic development -. 
i in Albuquerque. The park is*on a — acre site on the fringes of the city ° 
near a low incame area. .The prime or hag esthblished an outreach center 
in the area to previde neighborho SRE with information about job pos- 
sibilities im the Barelas Park. The CETA-funded skills .center ‘was also lo- . 
cated in the park, and CETA offered to train its clients in. the skills needed 
“to attract employers to locate in the area. 
located. in. Albuquerque, for examplg, a number of workers, ware placed in OUT 
programs funded by CETA in the pleat. By Department of ‘Labor regulations, . 
-however, t jning for sewing machine operatives could not be supported yo 
CETA » and economic development funds\were utilized for this: purpose. 
_ Ov®r $70 millioh in public funds have keen earmarked for projects in. the 
' Albuquerque. Central Corridor, the major commercial artery and its | surround- 
ing area in downtown Albuquerque. When these projects are implemented , they Co 
should create an important opportunity to make use of economic development ~ 
prograns to create jobs for disadvantaged Persons. 


ment in the redevelopment effort has provided it with access to business . 
groups such as the Chamber of Camerce. . This relationship had led to the’ 
Chamber*s publicizing the local’ CETA program, and supplying leads to the — 
Prine Sponsor indicating. prospects for placing enfollees in jobs. °- see 


: Placements for. CETA clients were arranged by Sammie ey eese orga- 
nizations, the emplbyment service, and, for OJT programs aimed’ at larger 
‘employers, by the National Alliance of Business, ‘The _employment service, 
had lost its exclusive contract to arrange QJT programs in smaller firms 
in the 1977 fiscal year. when the prime sponsor shifted this activity to Bes 
community-based ‘organization. Disappointment with the performance of the” 
* communi ty organization prompted. thd lpcal CETA to shift back to the employ- 
“Pent service at mid-year. Both af comunity based organizations and the _ 
* Since. these changes in arrangements affected funding and jobs in the orgac 
o nizations affected, bureaucratic rivalries’ were an apparent influence on, 
the operations he oe local CETA progran. : 


The date ee ianenette following OJT are. ae Tor: Aiinaaeraus, 
The placement information, therefore, is limited to classroom trainees. 


Nearly ee of s Jacenents ere in aie pos Mions.- 
Y (see Table 47), * sé ‘ i 
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en a large garment manufacturer 


employment service participated in\placing classroom training enrollees. ‘ nF 


¥ 
Aside from the potential for: creating ‘tons, the prime sponsox' s involve~ 


ee 


- © ar a: a - aa 2 i, . . ; ee a 
og hae : Table 47 C - a a, 
; 2 es ipa Average Job Openings, 1970-1980, and Placements " 
. ". “of Classroom Training Enrollees, Albuquerque Prime _ , | ar 
Sponsor, Qctober 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 ae ee 
| oo oo __Percent Distribution of — _ | 
‘ * «he 7 a \bhoje _SMSA . Placements From | | .4 ° ; 
* Qeeupational . P ae OD nings Classroom:  « - 
____ Group | [ — 197 BO.) 4 Training 2 = oy 
- aca ie i | . : me te 4, j 
Professional and yo 4 ; ° - . a 7 a 4 po he 
. Technical a er 17.1% ~~ ls a | / 
. Management and . oe 3 . i _ . oer x A 
"oe" Belated ree a eee 3-7 . 4 O 
y Bate ag” on cw il Fe Oe,” 
Clerical yO OE BB, ce The 
“Craft-Related — 98 ee: 
Operatives — —— ae oa 8.3. | | 9.7 
. , , : ° \ 4 7 \ z . ' . 
| Laborers, Nonfarm, ) - 1.8 | nee 0 
Services a a 
yo? = fo 8 
Farm | 2 -_ 0 _ 39 
es * ; < 
- Total | p 8 100.0. | 100.0 


Albuquerque's concentration on placements in clerical oecupations (was. 
considerably greater than any of the other prime Sponsors among the nike. 
: The limited number of placements in eraft-related or operatives positions 
& reflects the absence of a significant manufacturing center in the local 
: economy. The absence of a larger er of placements in these jobs also 
_ Stems from the prime sponsor's Lack of access to the largest private en= 


w 


am% 


vi oe 


. ployer-in the area, the Sandia Laboratory, & federally funded R & Dox orga~ 
ei concerned with: nuclear and other energy. . _.. 
— 


The lack ‘of strong tidases with the private scvtoe shows up in the: 
PlacencSts oft govermment agencies in the classroom training placements. 
in these organizations was one of the xeasons for the concen- 
ore ‘on training in clerical Seeupations. The rae iar ee that did occur 
. in the aa sector were very largely in ‘small firms (Gable 48). 


sae 5 abe 48 = 
m4 Placements Following iagercce Grating: by Class of Employer, — ; 
Apwnquerane Prime EPEnSOn >, October As 1976 meee March 31, 19TT 


ee ; a 
Percent of. Placements Classroom Training _ 
in goverment agencies - — . 29.0% Bg 
in non-profit eatigd take _ OS “Gg 


pce for-profit firms (a). ee or 


(a) in for-profit establishments ae aa aa 309 or more persons 


\ 


y4 : 
a ; 


~~ _ 4 ‘Although: the Albuquerque prime sponsor was an astive » partiéipant’ in 
_'". @ number of economic development acvivities ; these activities had not 
‘ made their effects evident in employers' cooperation with CETA in planning, 
- placement, or training. Implementation of the economic development pro- # 
eats and & more workable relationship between the prime sponsor, community — 
organizations, and. the employment service should increase the pros- 
i ae . for attracting the business community-to the local CETA program. 
: : . { ‘. ° : ; 


Port Worth — i 


: bos . : 
. {° 

Fort Worth, like Wichita, was outstanding for its low unemployment rate. 
It was also the prime sponsor most dependent on government agencies and 
nonprofit organizations for its placements following OJI. In the absence 
of effective linkages with the private sector, a booming econamy in a "Sun 
Belt” community was insufficient to develop substantial support for the local 
CETA ee among Eee Nebe st ORS DEOL Te employers. 
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Port: Worth is part of the Dallas-Fort Worth Sateec ee. an area noted 


= ionally ror its rapid econonic growth. While the city was “Ienown earlier 


y& meat packing and shipping center for cattle, aerospace has ‘become the 
pee manufacturing industry in am area in which manufacturing is the oa a 
The Fort Worth prime sponsorship is a con- ‘ 


largest single’ source of jobs. 


lation. 


ty 
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Distribution of Employment by Industry, Fort Worth SMSA, 1970 - . 


Industry - 

-* Agriculture. 
and Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing — 
‘Transportation, 
Communication, and. 
Public Utilities 
Trade 


Finance, Insurance, 
and Real Estate 


services 

Government . | : 
| Unclassified 

Total 


4 | | 
(a) not available 


_ the unemployment rate in Fort Worth at the time of the survey was 5. 4k per-- - 


cent, a rate matched only by Wichita. Yet, white Fort Worth and Wichita shared 


Table 4g _ 


Percent of Total Employment 
Ty 1.7% | 


5,8 
29,3 


a Bee: 
21.37 


5.1 
as: 18.3 
12 .6 


100.0 


| 


1 
4 


sortium serving the City of Fort Worth and five surrounding suburban camu- 
' The consortium area includes about three-fourths of the SMSA popu- 
-Vhe. distribution of employment by a in the Fort Worth SMSA 
in the aa 1970' s is. described in Table kg. 
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the same low unemployment: rate, they had markedly different experiences in 
their ae tees a with their business CUMIN Stes: 


4 


*37- 


a: _ AS ‘in ‘most other prime sponsorships , economically disadvantaged persons, 
. young people, individuals from minority groups, and persons with limited { 
educational attainment were well repysented anong the CETA clients in the | 

Fort Worth Title I programs.. For ihstatree, the proportion of minorities and 

disadvantaged persons in the programs was six to seven times their percentage 

‘ in the overall population (see Table 50).- | : | 


2 | : _ . | 
| Table 50 a ae | 
\ es K Characteristics of Local Population and Title I - ; 
: HO _ Clients, Fort Worth Prime Sponsor o : 
Nees “ ‘ - 
aes - ; One ict . Percent of 
7 7 . " Tarrant County Title I Clients, -QJT Clients, 
Characteristic 3 Population, 1970 __ 1976-1977 1976-1977 
Nonwhite ss 1.9. 68.3% " °37.0% 
meme 6 Ns ae 
Under 22” | » © Seo . os _ 43.1 20.0 
« Less than 4 years of ; | a Fs 
_ High School _ » AB. 61.1 2h .0 
; ee te : : \ . : : 
*  Eeonomically Disadvantaged 10.30 7 PT . §3,0 
. (&) not available ~~ . # | fe 2 


i Ss —_ os 
. Selectivity in recruiting enrollees. for QJT, such as”an emphasis on 
@ducational credentials, made for a smaller representation of. individuals 
_ from disadvantaged and minority groups in this program han in the overall: 
“Title I. Minorities supply an illustration. They made/up over two-thirds, 
. 68 percent, of the Title I enrollees, but constituted, only three- 
.c2ghths, 37 percent, of the OJT. clients. “ : - 


The programs in Fort Worth concerned with prepapation for regular | ‘ | 
employment placed a heavy emphasis on Classroom trajning. However, a 
* majority of the classroom training enrollees , §§7 percent, were in activities 


Le other than job training, primarily in adult education. programs _(see Table 51). 
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. oe Mable 51-0 re see 
e Distribution of Title I Enrollments, Fort Worth «| 
FO Prime Sponsor, Octobgr 1, 1976 through ee 31, 1977 - : 
¥ Program : GG ” Peresnt of Title I Enroliments: 
Classroom Training ee "  F . 52.04, : 
» ; ana e 4 me A ° ie - ¢ 
Onethe-Job-Training * | ~  aho 
Wowk Experjence : a a he . 3h... °° 
‘Public Service oyment ,. as a ‘o ; 
“. Other { * <.° V, © F @ 


. Total a. a 3 100.0 
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The City’ of Fort Worth-managed ‘the local CETA pragram for the entire 
prime sponsor area, The Consortium Policy Committee, composed of elected 
officials. from each of the cammmities in the congortim, was established 
as the executive committee responsible for determining program priorities. 
Although representatives of the business sector made up a third of the 


local goverment agencies and cammnity organizations which composed more than 
three-fifths of the membership. . sig -_ 


____‘The distinguishing feature of the Fort Worth CETA pragran was its limited 
relationship with the business cammmity. The lack of stronger linkages 
Stemmed, in part, from a distrust of "big goverment" and "big labor" in the 


iocal private sector. Fort Worth has held off fran involvement in several 


“federally funded social programs. In the past, the City had chosen not to — 
' participate in such progrems as Model Cities or Urban Renewal. The local 


CETA officials defined their objectives primarily in terms of providing 
incame and services ‘to disadvantaged groups with little reference to the 
“wersonnel needs of private employers. Economic development has traditionaliy 
been @ private sector activity in Fort Worth, and attracting new firms to 

the area was regarded as largely a responsibility of the Chamber of Commerce, 
There was little in the way of a formal or infommal relationship between 


jhe prime sponsor and the Chamber. The local Chamber of Commerce was un- 


favorably inclined toward participation in the. CETA program, and its involve~" 
ment in employment and training programs was limited ta'support, for the - 


...Na@tional Alliance of Business. summer program. Local officieis and business ~~ 
( leaders in Fort Worth did not view CETA ag’ contributing to the human resources - 


aspect of their develomment programs. The — sata Business and 


_ membership of the Planning Council, the Council was dominated by State and’) 


Ya 
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“se + 
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other employer representatives on ' the Planning Council’ were. given the re- 
| sponsibility ror. identifying suitable occupational areas for training. But 2 
neither the NAB noy the Planning Council. appeared to have a significant © 

' dmpact in woverc ‘the barriers of distrust and lack of i a Which 
facie adie ‘the prime Sponsor. ad the Local business comunity. # 


“The Fort Worth prime spender very Largely relied on the Texas EapLoyy 

ment Commission, the State employment service, for job: placement Pad OUT 
- Programs. The Commission was @ Powenful force in. the State with many links 
to employers, and with extensive experience in federally funded training 
and placement programs before CETA. The local CETA program made effective 

_ ase of the Employment Commission in placing classroam tra‘ining enrollees. *. 
These: wege the kinds of placements, not invelving sny employer contact with 
the prime sponsor, which the Commission was generally successful in ae Rl 
oo for CETA clients om others. : 


. are “The absence of a wiese working rélationship’ swith the pusiness ere om 
affected the occupations in: which CETA clients were placed and the types of 
organizations in which the placements -were made. The placements following . 

- . classroom training were similar to those in other priwe sponsorships in ~ 
{ 7 their emphasis on, clerical end blue coflar, especially semi-skilled opera~ 

\ ., tives, positions. These placements reflected the shortage of workers in 

. lacal industry, the dependence on the Employment, Comission by CETA, and the 


= @ a importance of hanufacturing in the local economy. , Placements following OJT ” 
<a “in Fort Worth, on the other hand, were in a class by themselves among the a 
co pine prime sponsors, Slightly over- half were in clerical occupations >» and 
over a fourth were in 1 Jobs related to ee and technical work - oo 
mee gl 52). . . _ . 
: : 3 , é F > 
__ : 
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_ | Table 5200 oe 
| Pe | Antiedpated Annual Average Job Openings; 1970-1980) and Placements _ 
B ve of Classroom Training and OJT Enrollees, Fort Worth 
: - Prime Sponsar, October 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977: 
( * 7 : | am , oe \ 
- | "Percent Distribution of _- 
| wee ‘Projected SMSA| Placements Fron 
Ocelpational - _—_ Job Openings . . .Classroan . 
Group. ' __1g70n1980_ =, OF Braining 
3 ofessional and. «> | | | 7 . Cc | 
‘Technical’ - , , 15.06 25.6% Oty 
Management and —° - \ | ; 
‘Related | 11.8 0 0 
Sales - Ope o 7 0 
— @oericat 8, eo ee 
. ¢ GrafteRelated Qa 7.0 1h.6 
Operatives: | 10.8 ( 0 29.3 - 
7° Laborers, ‘Nonfarm Bee Se O° 
‘Senvices - 4 e aa 14.3 9.3 9.8 
“Farm . O° Oo -o * 
, Nee : _ . : : : mae r ." 
Total , 100.0 — 109.0 100.0 
The high percentage of placements in ‘professional and technical posi- 
“tions included’ placements for CETA clients as costume designers, actors, 
oo musicians, or social worker aides. The emphasis on professional and cleri-. 
avo. «Ga placements*in Fort Worth partially reflects the high educational leve] — 
of the OUT enrolleed. it also grows out gf the major role of ‘government and_ 
_ nonprofit organizations in training and placing CETA OJT enrollees. eo 
_. Lacking strong support fron the business community, the ‘Fort Worth prime _ 
- ot cpap! turned. to State and local goverment agencies ard nonprofit organiza- 
tions for its OJT programs and Placements. Seven-eighths of the placements® 
following OJT took place in these organizations. Fort Worth ‘was unique © 
. emong the nine prime sponsors. in its heavy dependence on tHe not-for-profit « > 
‘ 7 oe e! . 
* 1c > s Fe 0 Pu 5 ; 
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heeater Tor placements following os? The classroom éecining placements ,. - ie 
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the ones usually arranged through the pmployment Commission, were ‘concentrated - i 


- among pene ot employers: (see * Table 53). oo da 


wa 
 % % aoe oO °° ° 
. 3 ’ “Table 53 . - 
Placements Following ‘OJT and Classroan Training, by Class of Employer; . te - 
_ Fort Worth Prine Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 °. 4 - 
, * 8 : a ° 7 — . ‘*. . . ‘ . a 
7 Percént of Placenents _ Ost: ° _ Classroom. Training 
“an goverment, agencies 465% Hoe 6 9.8% 
iy non-profit organizations : 41. 9 _ | 73 | 
in large for-profit firms (8) 20.0 © : if. 6 | . - 7 | - 
(a) in for-profit establishments employing. 500 oF more persons — 


. 


The above average pércentage. of placements. in — private firms 
reflects the small number of OJT placements in ‘private-for-profit em- 4 
‘ployers. It primarily comes about because of, ‘the participation of sev~ 
eral large firms in the training programs. While the cooperation of govern- 


. ment and nonprofit agencies created opportunities for training and place- — we 


ment, it also created problems for. the Fart Worth local CETA program. - For 

one, it reduced the incentives to establish ptrong linkages with the pri- 

vate sector. For another, it raised the cost of training OUT enrollees, ey * 
‘since govermment agencies and nonprofit agencies participating in the pro- " ve 
gram are reimbursed on a different and morg generous basis than eae a 
_Rrofit Pesan alae 


1 . \ e 
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The Fort. Worth experience illustrates that low weemiameae rates, 
_ by themselves, do not assure employers ' eqoperatiopn im local CETA programs. 
‘While the prime sponsorship appearéd to be well-rianaged, there’ was little 


. evidence that it had succeeded in ‘conveying to. employers that CETA was & oe * 

source of labor |to industry as well as a social progran. The end result’ . * 
was a limited effort, especially in OUT, ina comunity | in which many ‘types 
_of ae were’ in short supply. Ae P 

. ® : ‘ * e ‘ oe : « 

4 . : 
: ; ‘ ¢ o 
. New Haven — - : Ee ee ee ae aeee 


» CETA pragram with considerable access to the business tammmity. High’ un- 


: | e . . ie F ‘ a , * Se oe . 
. 4 ; : ‘ . * we 
The New Haven prime sponsorship showed many gigns of & successful loval . 
employment rates and an fabsence of ay gue growth leading to the creation . 
£ “ ie eS : =) —_T 
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: a : = ; . ) sy . ; , e 
of new jobs Limited the ability of the prine sponsor to place enrollees 7 ee 
_. * “dn unsubsidized jobs in the private sector. Accordingly, New Haven was - . 
: the local CETA program with the largest erg of enrollees in work -+ 
. ‘experience PIOgTaMs . a ' 
| New Haven, like many” older cities, in “the Northeast and Middle West, . 
hag been experiencing a steady erosion in manufacturing. employment, its. ~ A of 
‘largest single source of ‘jobs. - While eqployment has increased in retail \ 
* trade, services, and government in the 1970's, these increases have ‘been . . 
insufficient to offset the decline in me ACRE ARE a . 7 a 
Gee _ Su), . ae ee ‘ 
H : a * : es ‘Table 3 : \ . *~ 
Distritintion of Euploynent by" Industry, New Haven sxSA, 1975 ' 
: Thdus | a Percent of Total Buployment 
‘ . . a e 
_ \ ‘ ‘ . Ca ' . a4 . 4 
| 7 Agriculture . <4 ; 
1 as Construction —_ | 3.6 en - 
§ Manufacturing / | > 25.9° |. _ 3 7 
: ‘Transportation, . _ 
Camunication, and — ~ 7 * : ee i | 
Public Utilities ! a 8.2 ; - 
: ‘ / / : A eg , 
‘Finance, Insurance, J. fs ' 7 | > 
and Real Estate a / fo. 8,0 
7 Services 4 / ; | 23:7 
Goverment . 2 / is , . ~~ 99:6 . _- F = 
Unclassified 7 * ‘ . 7 #102 
caer 2 Y ~ , > re , 
Toten A 0 bf 
| ; as eo, ’ 
. The decline in ehployment. in manufacturing, unaccompanied by. comparable | 
i _inereases in other industries, has given New Haven one of the two highest + —_. 
‘unemployment rates jin the. nin local areas surveyed. The unempleyment rate | 
at the time of the site. visit was 9. ? percent, Ss two points higher then 
the national RE 7aee ot . 
. i a . ye ‘ > 
we e if . J “ 
© Fd « ; : : 
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The New Haven prime sponsorship represents. a consortium made up of 
13 separate political jurisdictions. New Haven is the principal city in the. 
Group, and half the population in the consortium area lives im the city. Ty 

New Haven has been an active participant in the federally funded employment... 

_ nd -training and urban renewal programs over the past’ decade and longer, 
Because of this history of involvement, the city possesses a cadre of . 
experienced comminity-based organizations and local goverment staffs with 
experience tracing back to the anti-poverty programs of the 1960's and. 

. -Che precursorg of CETA. The prime sponsorship is administered by the City — 
_ of New Haven Manpower Administration, an agency with a staff of over one 

_ hundred persons. The relatively large staff has enabled the prime sponsor | 
'. to provide many services to’ clients which are contracted out in most other 

prime sponsorships. , ee? : ‘ . 


t 


/ ° The New Haven consortium area included a large majority, 97 percent, - 
of the SMSA population. In spite of the high unemployment rate in the 
area, the prime sponsor served a population with a samewhat smaller share’ 
of economically disadvantaged persons than was the case nationally. The _ 
local CETA programs aimed at preparing clients for regular jobs targeted. 
their efforts on the groups with low incomes and labor market handicaps. *. 
oe nine prime sponsorships, the New Haven program had the highest 
‘percentage of disadvantaged persons, and persons under: 21 or with less 
than @ full high school education (see Table 55). ~° so 


a 


: | | Table 55, 
. r) so : : , m 
Characteristics of Local Population ang Title I 
_  ° Clients, New Haven Prime’Sponsor — fs 


vo a . Percent or. | 
eS ~ New Haven | | Title I Clients OJ Clients, 
Characteristic . * SMSA Population, 1970 1976-1977 -_ 1976-1977 
Nonwhite . | 12.3%: -  =* 59.86 56.0% 
Hispanic = | | 1.9 F 17.6 , ~(a) 
Under 22 : . 5 ae one 57.8 -. 23.0 
Less than 4 years of | op ware _ 
High School = ! 39.0 ° - 62.3 38.0 — 
" Economically Disadvantaged ‘“ | 9.8 a 88.8 80.0 
(a) not available oe a , | 
é ‘ % 
88 oY Oo. | | . 
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bs - | 
The New Haven prime sponsor nade a determined effort to include , 
disadvantaged and minority group enrollees in OJT as well as in the oter 
— I programs. Accordingly, the percentage of minority ‘enrollees th. | 
, 56 percent, was very similar to their overall representation in the 


; Siele T programs, 60 percent. The educational requirements for OUT often 
- had the side effect of sharply reducing the representation of minorities of 

‘disadvantaged persons in that- program. It did not significantly reduce, their 

_ representation in New Haven. But the program mix of the local CETA progran 


included a lesser emphasis on skill training than was. the case in any of 
the other prime sponsors (see Table 56). . 
. t 2 - x ° 


Table 56 ~ as 


cies of Title T Enrolments , New Haven Prime 
oe October 1 1976 ee March 31, 1977 


' Program — 7 as “Fercent of Title x Enrollments 
Classroan Training an | ; , 31.9%. , es 2. : 
Qn- icin siete . : : / 4 15.7 | = 
Work Experience — | Oe le 
-Public Service Employment © 7 6.8 | 
| ‘Other — if _ : 7 e) 
: . roted f —- 4 2 & | 100.0 


eighths were in OJT or classroom training, the two programs most closely 
associated with skill training. This compares with an average enrollment 

of slightly* more than two-thirds in the- nine prime sponsorships. New Haven 
was also the one prime sponsor among the nine in wh#th public service employ- 
ment was en important Bepere of the programs intended to. gees to unsubsidized 


a 


employment. - se 


The New Haven prime sponsor souseaeed formal - Lingages 1 with - the: ‘private 
sector, including relationships with the Chamber of Commerce and ‘indirectly 


- with the National Alliance -of Business. The Planning Council was unimportant 


asya ‘source of these linkages. 


“ 


Se 


; Over half the entcijeas, 56 percent, were in work eniaice: programs , 7 ; 
éonducted by .government agencies or nonprofit organizations. Only three- 


~ 


* 


/ 


5 e . ° Se uated 
a . ¥ 
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Representatives of the business commmity’made up a small minority in the os" 
Council, 2 out of 16 members. Business organizations were more closely . . ? 
related to the local CETA program through job and JT develorment activities. 

" The Chanber, for example, at the time nominally administered the National 


Alliance of Business office in the city. The NAB marketed to employers, = - ae 
_ and turned over likely prospects. for QUT programs to the Chamber. The , 
_ Chamber's operational activities were carried out by employment service " 
Staff. The trade unions, the employment service, community organizations, 4 


and the CETA staff itself were also involved in job development and | 

| arrangement of OUT proorams. In the case of the unions, the prime sponsor . or 
had entered into a contract with locals in the machine tool trades -to train | : 
middle-age workers. Local unions were also participants~in the Ney Haven. | 
Skill Training Improverent Program (STIP). However, the scope of this. 
cooperation was limited because of the extensive unemployment among union ; 
members. Aside from these relationships with business and non-busiliess : 


* ee groups, the prime sponsor was also informally involved in State and city - 


economic development activities. However, economic devplopment in New ; | 
Haven, aS in many other Northeastern cities, primarily emphasized, the me 
retention of existing firms. This kind of development was likely to 
create few new jobs which could be filled by CETA clients. | | 
. The array of job development organizations under contract with the . 
prime sponsor in New Haven were seldom held to performance standards. The . os 
local CETA staff believed it would be difficult to defing meaningful-stan- .°. ' 
dards and invoke penalties for. nonperformance in’en erivirorment in which the ite 
services offered by different organizations Were dissimilar, since their” .: a 
clients often required different kinds off services. Tha Staff preferreg | 
to work out problems involving pe}formance throdghimdividual. negotiations | 
rather than bj}. the application general rules and performance criteria. . 
‘The concentration areas in pfacenents in New Haven were represented” 
by blue, collar positions for the “OUT ‘clients and clerical and sérvice . | 
Jobs for the classroom traitises.’ The concentrations for classroom trainees ; 
reflected the expypted groyph areas in the local ‘economy. ~The blue collar 


placements for tHE ‘QUT clients ‘frequently st d from an effort to link — \ 
: training with the,personnel needs of local, sido tess (see Table 57). °- 
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inticipated Anne]. “Average Job er » 1970-1980, and Placenents 


j of Classroom Training and OJT Enrdllees, P Haven 
YY Prime aan October 1, 16. ‘through ‘March’ aly AST” | 
ows ° 
: 2 : 7 . : : ; : a 2 - ‘ f. ‘ | . | 
‘ | Percent Distribution of \ . 
4 ; SE ee re. 
:  Projedtea SMSA*. = Placements From... 
Occupational | + db Openings > | . Classrocn ~~ 
Group ; 1970-1980 ee ‘Training mess 
Professional and ae fe : ge _ = 
 Mechnical © . — 1R3B Oe 2% te BOE, yh. © 
‘ : : 5 ‘ e: * 
Management and - oo, . 4 
Related fy 2 10.9 + 2 HS #0 et 
Sales i, ~ “23655 9 , OF 
Clerical | ~~ 30.7 ° eS 
 Craft-Related >) “Se * *369 © Sa} * 
| nae ; Sa | . e. . . r : 
Operatives oA * 9.0. * kok 16.7 
_ Services - ks : Cea an 12.9 af ome. . 
2 . » . { .. 7 x ; 
| Farm hae . : QO | > om : : 6 a y Pa 
_ Unclassified gee ae OG Aes ee 28°, 
Ere os 2 | ) (0.0 ~ 100.0 400.0 


. cfose to three-fifths of the OUT placements were in craft-related | or: 
‘operatives positions. This was four times the percentage of the anticipated | 
total job openings in the 1970's represented by.the two oceypatienal. fields’ 
im the New Haven SMSA. The largest-nongovernmental employer in New. Haven is 
the Yale University complex, including the hospital attached ‘to the medical 


_School. The presence of this camplex helps. to explain the shigh proportion 2 2... 


of placements For classroom trainees in service occupations. It con- * 
tributed to the substantial placements of the classrodn. ae enrollees 
in non-profit a a (see Table 58). = 
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| sO ’ he ‘Linkages which peceien cig have made for successful inielvenents 
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-Placenents' Foldowing ot and Classrdom cee, “by Class of ees 
New Haven Prime Spenser October ay id oe er 31, L977. - 


+ 
Oe. te - on \" : a gs me 3 a 
« e . . 4 
‘ : 


Percent of Placenents - Me Top + tassrocm Training © 

in’ goverment, agencies — _ tu ae 13,36 _ 

in. non-profit organizations a ne - : e. 19.2 , 

in large for=profit imme (®) » 88a. . _ : _ | 8.0 
(a) in for-profit cstabismente enploying iG or ia net 2. _ 
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of private. employers in local CETA programs already exist; at least . 
noninally, in New Haven. The program has. received support ‘front the puede aa’ 
camunity and the political leadership. The prime sponsor enjoys a close ‘ 
working relationship with the employment service and <amunity. organizations.‘ 
Realizing the ,potentials forfa strong CHP arogram oriented toward the pri- ° 
vate sector}is likely to’ involve activating formal relationship with busi-_ 
ness, perhaps. by an econamic | development program creating new obs, & debline - 


in the: ‘unemployment rate, and an a ae in the a of skills in whith 


oe is- offered. 


_ The Passaic prime sponsor illustrates the experience of a local CETA" 

program in a depressed Northeastern urban area with minimal linkages to | 

the business community. The prime Sponsor's problems in “placing CETA © ye a 
clients have been compounded by & high unemployment rate dnd: an absence ‘of 
adequate public transportation | ‘Linking the jobs available in one part 
the’ area with the disadvantaged and. unemploye: persons who are, cancentrated © 
in ous Deets of the area. 


° 


Menuthobirtne is the largest source of jobs in the Passaic SMSA. A . ; 


larger. percentage. of the work force were employed in manufacturing in =: 


Passaic than in any of the other oer ‘Sponsor areas surveyed. The Passaic 
' e¢onany has been characterized by “8 


6ss of manufacturing jobs which has » 
not been offset by gains in other industries” (see Table 59)+ . 
\ * 
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B amir 7 i Bt 4 Transportation, : 3 ‘ : ae 3 ie ¥ aw | - ‘ . 3 ~ 
. Communication, and . ee ae Fe OE Og 
Public Utilities ; ; . tae : fo an -3.3 7. “ys 
“Trade me, 2 OF Se ek Bla, : 


. in 4 . Finance, Instance, 7 rn - & La corn se oe a 
S . ; ‘ .. and Real i, _ ce » { - 4.7. . | - i 
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Services ST , 15.2 | a 
ou c ‘ . i A, : aed -* , : 
- = i ° 12.3 a 1 , 
; + ee * 4 lt ‘ 
; : _ a ss ; aoe: 
'¢ “ ry “8 
; - ° : & ‘ 5 
~—. E 72 . 7 109 0 . note \ 
: (a) Ree than 0.5 percent ‘ . 


2 wy Plant ees an ‘relgcations have been eroding the local econany' S +, 
_« dase far, several “decailes. The unemployment rate in the area‘at the time 
 « of the Survey Was 10.2 percent. This was the highest rate in any of the ° 
oe nine prime ‘sponsor ‘areds, and it ee with an econauywide rate of 
| eh Eee same period. . 2 2 7 hk 
- 4 The prime sponsorship’ covers the Putetson-Passale-Clirten SoA,” eX- de 
« Cluding the city of Paterson. The area eae by the, prime sponsor ine. 
- eludes” about 70 percent of an SMSA populdtién of about 325,000. In spite — 
of the ‘industrial decline, the population in the area has grown rapidly in.« , 
_,¢ ~ the post-World War IT. period, rising by: over 50. percent since 1950.” The ------—- - 
cf, : -papulationt growth ‘has been largely attributable to an outflow from New Yori . 
“tn “City. It accounts for much of the co in ig in ghee: industries and 
a occupations 4 in Passaic County 2 
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_ The Passaic prime sponsorship was. established by the: ‘county governing : 
. Body, the Board of Chosen Freeholders, It, was set up with a minimm of, 
involvément fram comnunity and target population groups. The Passaic Depart- 


ment of Employment and Training administers the CETA programs concerned with 


‘ 
- “# wg > 


; . The major concentrations of economically disadvantaged persons in the 


ccunty live in Paterson, a city which is an independent prime sponsor. Re- 
flecting. the population concentrations, the targeting on disadvantaged per- | 


' Sons in ‘the’ CETA program was! less marked than in most of the nine prime 


« 
a 


Sponsorships. (see Table 60). 


Pe ee > denis 60 | | 
‘ , a | Characteristics of Local Fopulatiori and Title I fe 
8 ." —_ Clients, Passaic Prime Sponsor : 
| ‘ _|_Pércent‘ of | , 
3, 7° = OF _.. Passaic County | “Patle I Clients’, OUT Clients, 
Characteristic "+s 2 Populetion, 1970 | 19 76-1977 1976-1977. 
Minorities: #3 Sani es ae} ee alk. 0% ar 16.0f- 
‘Hispanic | . a ae . “eae p . a). 
“Under 2) 7 ego ot Whe - 25.0 
ee Less ivan years of , % | , ora = a , - 
High School ~ , . 4h2.2 | rs ae 23.0 
Beonanicaliy Disadvantaged  - - 9.3 |. | 69.8 . 49.0 
(a) not available ‘ N | 
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‘Since the population figures. include Paterson, although Paterson wes a separate. 
prime sponsorship. Including Paterson, the area had a relatively low per-~ 
centage of economically disadvantaged persons. . This fact was reflected in 

the makeup of the Title I enrollees. The tendency toward & tesser concentra-. 


The comparison of the Title I clients with the area population i8 limited 


... tion gn persons with labor market handicaps was especially evident in the 


on-the-+job training programs. The proportion of minorities or of economically - 
disadvantaged persons in the OJT population was the lowest among the nine prime 
sponsors. Fewer than h the OJT clients, 49 percent, were economically. oo 
_ disadvantaged as compared with an average of 75 percent in the other eight | 
prime sponsorships. | i ge is 
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. dn spite of the high unemployment rate, the Passaic prime sponsor has 
attempted to give a priority to skill training. About seven-tenths of -the 
Title IT enrollees were in classroam training or OJT programs. The classroan 
training was largely training in job skills and only about a seventh of the 
classroom enrollees were in other types of training (see Table 61). = 
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= Table 61 


Distribution of Title I Enrollments, Passaic. — 
Prime Sponsor, October 1,. 1976 through March 31,1977 


ro 


Program .. Percent of Title I Enroliments 
"-Classroam Training 8 656 
 Qa-the-Job-Training b 2s 33h) + | 

Wok Experience . ; ,  # 30.1 

| Publie Service Employment << | Q'. ; 
Other ~ oe ; | i  e * “0 
_f . . ve - e& - = : ° 
Total = - on E0000 =, 


The emphasis on job-oriented training was unaccampanied by strong 
linkages with ‘the local employers who might hire the graduates of the pro- | 


, erams. For. instance, at the time of the survey the, Passaic County Manpower 
“Advisory Council consisted of twenty metibers. Two were drawn fran the busi- 


ness community. The State of New Jersey,. Passaic County, and the City of 


eee: Cat Aaa 


_ or O3T specifically, among Iocall employers. ‘The absence of a NAB office. ; 


Passaic have all established seconomie development agencies. ile the -prime. 


‘sponsor had ipformal contadts with the City agency, the local CETA was not 


& participant in the deyelopment programs. The absence‘of mare formal par- : 
ticipation partially stemmed frqn the inactivity of the development programs. 
Among local government officials, ore member of the Board of Freeholders - 


actively promoted the CETA program among employers. The. local Chamber of ' 
* femmerce also publicized the CETA program in its monthly bulletin, The 


Chamber was not-further involved in marketing the CETA program generally, _ 
in the area foreclosed an alternative channel to the business community. 

i =. ‘eae aes ~. 7 24 oo. J 7 - . ; 4 ; 
Job placement activities were compounded by an absence of adequate 


public transportation. The bulk of the unemployed perSons iii the“pFime ~ ._ 


: sponsor's area were located in the "down country". Only one-third of the | 


county's manufacturing and industrial employment is in-the same area, The 
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a network of modern. interstate’ highways but ‘publi’ 
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county is coveye 
‘transportation is’ 


.\ Absence of an adequate public transportation 
cant problem for many CETA clients seeking jobs 

eh \ n a . pos . ._” _ 

. Job‘placdiient sctivities and arrangements for OJT contracts vere closely 


couitroliéd hy the. Passaic prime sponsor. The employment service was the one: 
non-CEM organization under contract to place CETA clients and arrange for 


OUT programs. The-employment service representatives naib ae in marketing. — 


OUT programs attempted. to minimize paper work for employers by aiding them 

tn ape keeping and in obtaining prompt payment for OJT reimbursements. 
dition to the employment service, the CETA staff was itself involved | 

in placement,. a sr mo - 


. The placements of. the classroan tr 


= concentrated in clerical occupations. Passel! was also. distinguished by the 


r, 


a substantial‘ placements of OJT enrollees’ in professional and technical fields- 
- (see Table’62)... 0 7 as tae TS. a ; a 
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‘ . a ‘Table 62 > a S o oo < ; 
or “Abbigipate- Annual, ne Job Openings , 1975-1980, and Piscaiente 7° eS 
of Classroan. Training and OJT Ehrollees, Passaic Prime, poe ae . _ 
as | October. 1; oe through March at 297 . an 
e ‘ . , * oN ; 7 ae a” : ‘ 
* we 
° ‘ ‘ ia ‘ soot 2 : Me e e 
mot & a 7 | hore Percent, Distribution of . 
. | ae : Ue «. Proetes SMSA ‘Placements From - 7 
“  _Oecupgtional’  * - > dob Openings «= |: Classroom ae 
". . Group - 2. 1975-1980 >. Qgt | TRAining ~~ = 
Professional and a ae ee ie et ——- 
. Technical BAB BR 
~ Management and : ’ = | a - at a 
Related : - ' 8.6 oO . .° oO 
‘Sales 10.0 - ee ee 
= Clerical — 28.2 31.0 5. 3, ° 
‘ “ oes ~ 65 _ _ 9.5 a , ae | 
"Operatives a lia 7 -* 36.0 *-2 ab 
. Services : ‘15.9 °° 2 * Bey ‘e Jaye 
7 ; * . - 8 
Fain 40 - Boo 
. Total 1000 ne 100.0 = 100.0 
The heavy emphasis on-placements in clerical jobs reflects the rapid ~ . _ 
- growth in job openings Nin this field in the area. The professional and = = of 
technical placements for CETA clients included positions as ticians, 
. drafters, and employment interviewers. While only about an eighth of the . 
_2  . gob openings in the. 1975 to 1980 period were-expected ta represent openings . 
for operatives or Jaborers, about a fourth of the CETA OJT and classroom. 
sratning sacle es who were placed found vons in these fields. ; .*¢ | 
. “The absence oP vastness groups acting as-intermediaries in arranging _ 
QJT programs in Passaic was a factor in the large percentage of placements ue 
following OJT-outside the private-for-profit sector, The lack of these link- P 
ages also contributed to the concentration of et in smaller firms. | 
,f ‘ : ‘ 7 
ca “ -~ 
* f ge | : ' 
a 7 tt . 
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Passaic was the one prime sponsor among the nine in whioh all of: the class- 
room training and QJT placements took place in estanyisiments with fewer 7 oa 
than ae enproyees (see Table 63). a oe , a | 
d™able 6300 ee 
Placements Following OJT and Classroom Training, by Class, Employer, 
Passaic Prime Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through fiarch > 1977 © 
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Percent of Placehents | gsr . Gtassroom Traini 
VE as in goverment agencies - - | 19.0% | | : 7.3% 
ee ak in non-profit organizations eT ne, 7 kg 
; aot oe in large for-profit " pima(®) 0 a a. ° | 
i (a) in for-profit establishments eapLoying 500 or more persona 
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' The findings about Passaic; like the otHer findings, vies the 
experience at the time of the survey, in 1976. and 1977. More recently, 
@ new CETA director has been appointed in Passaic with a background in ine ' 
‘dust#ial.relations and a marked interest in obtaining the cooperation of 
_ docal employers. The Passaic prime sponsor, for example, has became involved 
4 in the Paterson economic development. agency. While the city of Paterson is 
+» . outside ‘the Passaic prime sponsor’ s area for drawing clients, the prime spon- 
oT. "= 2° gor is not similarly-confined in making placements, As one result of eee 


ms _ Anvolivement, 14 CETA clients have been placed in OJT progrems in one of ~~ 


Paterson's large enployers . , These developments indicate potential for aii | 
“stantially greater private sector er ea in the Passaic CETA a alae 
vRe has been. achieved in the aa 


¢ 


Sacramento - | 


' The Sacramento nie: spansor ‘yepresents a& Local CETA program ina 
* State capital and service center fora surrounding area. While there was. ~ 
, limited private sector involvement in the Sacramento program, the prime sbon- 
sor has shown considerable success in targeting on disadvantaged clients 


ot Placing them din obs with goverment agencies or ad employers. as 

y oe ‘The Sacvisienta area is characterized by a low Level of employment in 

ae - goods -producing industries. The percentage of the total employment in . 

‘ goverment, for example, was more than double the percentage in manufactur- 
wth a A larger Share of the work force was. employed in service industries 
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in the Sacramento SNS 
(see Table 64). | 5 | 


Distribution of Euployment by Industry, 


yr. 


* Industry . 
Agriculture | 
Construction 

. | Transportation, 
Communication, and 
Public Utilities 


é Trade 


1 


‘Finange, Insurance, 


§ and Real Estate 


Services 


ao Unclassified 


of econamically disadvantaged -persons than industrial centers such as*Milwauke 
or Fort Worth. Im addition, the unemployment rate in the Sacramento SMSA, — 
| 8,8 percent,’ was substantially higher than the national average., As in other 


QYeas , minority 
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Although Sacramento is a.white collar and service‘area in its industrial -_ 
and occupational structure, the local population includes a greater percentage 


the unemployment 


group members. ms 
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‘was most pronounced among young people and 


The Sacramento prime sponsorshi 
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Pp is & consortium made up of three polit- 

al jurisdictions. They are the City of Sacramento, and Sacramento and Yolo 

' gounties. | ‘Nine-tenths of the SMSA population lives in the prime sponsor's ~ 
area. Sacramento City and County’ had participated in the federally funded | 


‘e 


+ 


POG: 


a a rane ae or 


- employment..and training prograitis before the establishment of CETA, With the | aan 
_ > introduction ‘of CETA, the’ special’ financial incentives offered by the Federal | 
. . ' Govermment to local groips joining in & eonsortium led to this kind of arrange~ 
. ment. Under the consortium agreement,: Yolo County, a more predayinantly | 
. Mural area; was awarded-a fixed percentage of. =e ee Federal enh and con- wen 4 
‘trol of its ‘Programs. | 2 : a = -_ 
‘The programs intended to prepare CETA clients for ‘eenaes jobs in Sacramento. - 
_ were targeted on the large economically disadvantaged population in the area. _ / 
- They included a sizeable representation of persons from a eal ae or Hispanic ° . 
aes (see Table eo) 
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| “table 65 Fos - ee Po oe _— 
. ‘.  Gharacteristics of Local'Population and TitleI = | 
ee ae Clients, Sacramento Prime Sponsor i i 
aa ae ; ee ee 
4 og 
. _ _ a 
b : Percent of 


, : ‘ co , : 


. . Se Sacramento SNSA, Title I Clients 4 oor site ; 
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Characteristic aa | Population, 1970 1976-1977. 1976-1977 _ i 
3 “Minority ae 7 | 9. Te | te 30.5% a 35.9% | - 
| “Hispanic | 7 a 10: a. * a “eo - 22.0 . . 7 ~(a) 7 
Under _ | OB : 45.6 8 peg 
‘Less: oa h years of : | 1. aes . # | _ 4 : “i ee Be 7 
High School = 318, 8 SO UAT 
eohensestly: Disdavantaged oe “ae ~ ee Behe SC, BT 


(a) not available 


The focus.on disadvantaged and minority groups was especially evident in » 
OJT. Sacramento was one of the few prime sponsors among the nine in which 
minorities ard economically disadvantaged persons were better represented in | a 
‘on-the-job training programs than in the overall Title I. Concentration on as cs 
these groups went enya ene with an si meine on educational credentials 
= admission | to OUT. 
eae area oko A ee on ic ease) pete, A epee se a en Meas = oe Eee ven ee ee, 
‘The programs operated by the consortium under the, umbrella of ‘is then - 
t Title I included a primary emphasis on skill training and employability 
development. The classroom training was heavily focussed on Job skill eee 
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About three-fifths of the enrollees in the Title I program were in class- > 
‘room or on-the-job training (see Table 66), tS was 4s 
7 ee 7: Tabje 66 2 oe | 
ei : - Distribution of Title I EAroliments ri Sacramento. = 4 ee a 
Prime Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through March 31, 197, eee 
+ Program = - oss oy + « Percent of Title I Enroliments , _ 
’ Classroom, Training a rn oe, vig 2h OM 
: : Pan : « 4 .- - : . : : fe - ‘ = .* — = 
Qu-the-Job-Training ~~ i Bisgs = ‘—- 2 
_ Work, Experience | age 40.6 
“Public Service Employment. - 9 =) 0.577 
! Other : " - = . | 5 7 ™ O | 
Total BOO _ «4 
ma of : ’ i s , ae . os ‘ . F 
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- The programs in Sacramento were under the guidance of a planning 
_ council largely dominated by State and local govermmient agencies. Only 
two ef the 18 coungil mémbers-were affiliated with the business sector while .. 
half were drawn from government agencies. ‘The weak private sector represen- __ 
tation on the council made it more difficult for the prime sponsor to estab- 
. dish active relationships with the local business cemmunity. ae 


. The Sacramento prime sponsor was unique in the extent to which it de- 
pended on cammunity organizations to perform services including job place- 
ment and OJT progrem development. In the summer of 1977 these services: were 
provided by 21 commumity organizations under contract with the local CETA . 
program. The California Employment .Development Department; the State employ-~. 
ment service, did not participate. in placing CETA élients or in arranging — 

_ OUT programs. . Many of the community organizations served a specific target 
group such as former drug addicts, or an individual ethnic group, i.e., . 
Filipino-Americans. ‘There has been an attempt since to reduce the number of 
these organizations in order to ease administrative problems and to reduce 
the number of agencies campeting for what are basically the’ same job openings. 
‘The local political support frequently enjoyed by the camunity-organizations 
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has made the task of reducing the agencies supplying services. to. CETA-a dif-——.- 
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inactive in supporting the. CETA program. 
~ ness had declined, to participate in @ job. 


Chamber of Commerce has also decided to retain on the sidelines." 


‘The organized business een ntdge in Sacramento has been relativ 


The National Alliance of. B ix a 
development contract, and the 0 70 


Chamber's "Wait and see" posture+has reflected a.concern with the. prime 
sponsor's management problems, The reluctance of the National Allianced of aot 


Business ‘to participate in developing OuT 


programs grew out of the long- 


standing link of the NAB with the California Employment Development Depart- 


ment, an organization then outside the CETA program, 


Steps were under 


way at the time of the site visits to revive cooperation between the brine: os : 


[ee 


- from the. private sector. Placements were 


of occupations. 


Table of 


‘antieisetse Annual Average Job ea ca 1975- 


of Classroom Training and OJT 
ie Sponsor, October 1, 1976 | 


-% 


o 


ERODE the Bapicynent Development Depariaient:, and the local NAB. ee ae 


The Sacramento CETA program managed t6 place mumbers of dlasaroom ar a ae 
training and OUT clients in jobs in the absence of large-scal& support . 


conucéntrated. in a 


For instaxice, five-eighths of the classroom tr ining ; 
(~~~piacements were in clerical, occupations (see Table 67) Hee 


980, ‘and Placements — “at 
EnroLlees,’ Sacramento 4 Rell 
res March 31, 1977 * 


Percent Distribution of 


| ‘Proledtes: SNSA Ps Placements From 5 ti ; 
Cceupati quel Job Openings a er ~ Glassroon 
___. Group ae + ee 1951965 Ost Training 
Professional and . : ry; 4 “se 
Technical 27; x. Oo 2.0% . 
Management and ~ 4 an * a | 
Related . 10.2 ° 6.0 a 
Sales 9.6 10.0 1.0. 
Clerical * 30.2 25.0 . 62.0 
Craft-Related ” (a 26.0 2.0 
| Qperatives _ 5.5 ; | 16.0 8.0 
Laborers, Nonfarm | a 2.0 ; 3.0 3.0 See 
Services oe 16.9 14.0 19.0 
“Fam ek ee 1.2 0 2.0 
Total e o> 100.0 100.0 100.0 


_ organizatians (see Table 68). _ 


"the proportion of placements of elassrdom trainees in government agencies 
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Although Sacramento is the service center for a prcomdns area, 
there was an absence of placements in service jobs camparable to the ee ais 
concentration-.in clerical occupations. _Tthe heavy emphasis on clerical jdbs*. 
reflected the importance of classroan training placements outside the /. oy 
sprivate-for-profit sector, primarily in State and local goverment agencies. |” r z 
About half of .the placements Tollowihg classroom training were in ee ‘ 


ter 
“ 


& . " 
= _, Table 68 — 
Placenents Following OJT and Classroom Training, by Class of Empldyer, <7): pas 
Sacramento Prime Sponsor, October 1, 1976 through March ae oe . 
& : - : a 


Percent of Placements~ ~~ " © gm 


a 4 7 . eae ; 
wit goveymment agencies. sy ' 13.1%° 
_in non-profit organization «ss *--«6.6 \ a 20.3/ ry, i” 
a 5 a . . 


iat for-profit fimms‘*) = | 16.4 Me, a, |S 4 
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in for-profit ‘establishments employing 500 or more persons | 


While government agencies are a major employer in the Sacramento area, .~ 


tenes 
‘“ 


gals 


er 


more than double the percentage of tdtal employment jin the SMSA repre- —,, Pe 


sented by employment in goverment. Placements followigg on-the-job train- * ~~ 


ing paraileled the experience of most other ‘prime sponsors. Four-fifths of 
these placements were in for-profit firme’ As in most/of the nine prime _ 
Sponsorships, craft-related and operatives occupationg were more substantially. 
represented in the placements following OJT than they, were, in ‘the projected 

ia ; ie 


_ Job openings in the area. 


_ The Sacramento CETA program could build.on the /results Already achieved  s_ ot 
by expanding the number of private employers it deats with and the occupations , | 
in which its clients are trained and placed. - Grow along ‘these, lines would i 

mean @ lesser dependence on/State and local goverment agencies in placements, 

end a stronger role for the business community in /the planning council. More 


} 


_ active linkages with business groups such ag the Chamber of Commerce or the 


_local National Alliance of Business could contribute significantly in 
Sacramento to attracting greater support from in ividual private employers. 
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The distinguishing feature of the fivé oe oe Ae summarized in 
this chapter, as campared with, the ‘Tour considered earlier, was their more R 
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Po , 2imited aecéua to: theie bustness communities. The lesser support of the’ 


lo¢al CETA program by private employers in these five prime sponsorships * 
4 Shows-up in the smaller percentage of their placements foklowing classroan 
. training and OJT which tock place in private-for-profit firms and the larger 
. percentage in government agencies or in non-profit organi gations such as 
hospitals. Each of the prime sponsors in the’ group withthe stronger linkages 
with employers had a smaller percentage ‘of their: placements outside the private-. 
for=profit sector than. all of the other five prime Sponsors with the lesser  — 
access (see Table 69). 
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: Percentage of Placements Following QJT and Classroam Training in , 
“-. « . Goverment Agencies and Non-profit Organizations, Nine Prime, 
. Sponsors, October 1, 1976 through March 31, 1977 
. ; : Percent of OJT and ‘Classroom — 
: —_ . .  ¢ Training Placements in eo, ms 
age * . Government Agencies or | Ss 
Prime Sponsor — . _ __ Non-profit Ogganizations . 
| Group A - a - ks; F 
ve South Carolina | ? — Th _ e 
| | ©. Milwaukee . as 8 
| Cincinnati | . E ” eee 
- 4 Wichita S a. 4 eS . 253 
- 2 te Average » me A. “43 
ao Group BO. “3. + _~ 
| : ‘New Haven 7 = 22: 
Albuquerque . ok | 
Passaic - vs oh ; 
Sacramento ae oe ug \ 2D : + 
Fort Worth ' , 54. 5 
\ ms | _ Average , Grew B.S . 32 
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About one-eighth of the classroom training and OJT placements in the 
* prime Sponsorship with the stronger linkages with the private sector were. | 

* in. government agencies, usually State and local government. agencies, or in 
“non-profit organizations. About one-third of the echipargble placements in the 

prime sponsorships with the less ors alate were in Hess organizations. 
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¢ : 3 , | 4 or _— . * * 
. he prime sponsors who lack stronn pelationcne | -_, 
- of ! | ip. with their business . 
~. «Communities had become dependent on the public and not-for-profitysector 
. . Yor a significant percentage of their placements in the skill training | 
_ . Programs. intended to-lead to regular jobs.in the mainstream of the econony. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY — 3. 


. , Factors’ Subject to Change 


sed by changes in Department of Labor policies, while 


other's have received’ consideration in the 1978 CETA Reauthorization Legis: 
lation. The Skill Training Improvement Program (ST and the recent estab-' 
lishment of the Private ‘Industry Councils in x eas represent instances: 

In addition, the Targeted. Jobs Tax Credit legislation enacted in 1978 intro- _ 
duces & new role for CETA in offering incentives to. employers to hire dis- 


advantaged Persons. 
Many tractors affec 


t the extent to which prime sponsors are successful 


‘in involving.private employers in their programs. . Some are*more amenable 


to change than others, 


‘ . camnunity's participati 
* Ay; the, community socio-economic envitoment ~ es 


a” 


: ‘ , ae . a e 
2. CETA enrollee characteristics: — 4 
3. prime sponsor=employer ea 2 ae 
4, prime , 


’ Prime sponsors are 


The multiplicity of forces influencing the business ~ 


on can be reduced to- four groups of factors. They are: - | 


f 


\ 


sponsors’ organization and program orientation 


unable to influence community characteristics, such 


as the ustrial and occupational make up of the, local economy or, the demo+ 


of the population. The CETA Program can have sane — 


e . 


dg 


RL 


’ ea» 4 2. ay & ~~ - ; 
"fluctuations, . the Federal Goverment’ s fiscal ang mongtaiy policiés, or ee 
shifts in jnternationsl oo relationships. Le ee 
"os Prime sponsors similarly have: a Timitea influence on the Giarketerigtice: 
the enrollees in the CETA programs expected to lead to unsubs idized em- 
on yment. The sage, race, Sex, ox -educational status -of “the CETA clients re-: 
flect. the legislation and guidelines specifying the target groups for the 
programs, and the community's demographic make up. Prime .sponsars can MAKE 
their clients more attractive to-employers, and thereby increase their em- . 


ployability , by offering remedial programs to ‘change. some charatteristics | 


which may bar enrollees from’most jobs, sugh'as basic English in-the case’ 


"of educational deficiencies. The current emphasis on CETA stresses its. 


role as a program very largely intended for economically disadvantaged 
* persons. This makes (it more difficult for prime sponsors tp appeal to em- : 
ployers by "creaming", that is, obtaining placements by supplying ‘firms 


. with ‘persons with .a mint of. enya handicaps. 


a 
” 


The two areas in- which prime sponsors have ‘the major options. in “intro- - 


ducing changes to attract employers are in their organization and programs: 
“including their linkages with employers.. Prime’ sponsors, for instance » can 
inerease or decrease the representation of the business community an the - 


. Planning Council, or.the range of occupations in which training is offered, 


Sg 


and. by national econanic, es ‘ 


or the role of the employment service and community-based organizations as 
“deliverers of services in the local CETA program., They can seek ut organi-. 
zations such 4s the Chamber of Commerce as job placement or OUT ‘program de~ 


velopers,: or they can 'offer yore innovative training programs as an incentive 


to employers. CETA staffs can seek greater access to employers by becoming 

_ eee in economic development programs, or by sustained advertising 

_ and public relations efforts addressed to employers. These changes in prg- _ 
gram orientation and linkages with the business comunity make up the 
tegic factors providing prime sponsors with optichs in attempting ta dttract 

employers to their programs. The scope of the options, in turn, is. signifi- 

cantly influenced by’ the CETA legislation, a of Labor aes A 


. . é t : -_ 
_ Employers’ Recamendations for Increasing Business Involvement | 


- 


b 
(hanges - in strategies to attract -employers ie bécome. Seti ee in 
CETA programs are more likely to succeed if they. take into account the pref- 
erences and recammendations of the empltyez's who make. up the audience for | 
the strategies. The employer interviews suggest that tax incentives have 


eg A. 
~ ERIC 


inbursement for the additional costs invalved a eee | en 


greater appeal to: ‘employers , and especially to large employers, than alter- 
native subsidy arrangements such as wage subsidies. currently ee as’ re- 


e : ; y. 3 : ; . 5 4 
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The employers! recommendations come out clearly In considering on-the- 
job training since this is the program typically involving the maximum 
participation by employers, However, similar preferences are likely to be, - 

-Yelevant in less highly structured programs involving private employers. 
The recommendations of the employers ‘who were interviewed in the field 

_. Surveys are stumarized in the table that follows. They include the responses - 
both of employers with and without s-‘current involvement in an OJT contract 
(see Table 70).. ee | | 


ah _ ‘Table 70: 4 
- ‘Employers'Reccmmendations for Inéreasing the Participatibn of . 
Business Firms in-OJT Programs, Nine Prime Sponsor Areas, 1977. . 


et Recommendation 2 my sy - Number ‘of Responses fran j 
— All Employers Large Employers Smaji Employers 
x. Greater Tax Incentives . 20 7 de “= 8 _ 
. _ “Imereased Wage Subsidies aa ss & ., » a6 
L 6 Improved CETA Understandi | _ a iat 
sof Business - | is = 8 . 
‘+ Simplified Record Keeping ° 4 << 7 
.  Tlproved CETA' Trainee , : | | 
Sergening = . 7 a 2 | —, 
5 1’ 4 
6° . 42a hy : 
80 > 34 7 Lé 


The reveluendation most frequently voiced by employers was for & greater | 
reliance on tax incentives -as.the inducement to employers. The two other 
recommendations with the largest mmber of responses were the need for an 
improved understanding by the CETA staff of the tmportance of busingss ‘needs 
to increase productivity and miniinize costs, @nd the need for simplified - 
record keeping. The smaller employers were more concerned with the need to 
- $ereen CETA trainees more effectively before referring them to employers ,, 
: and, again, the small employers were the ones primarily interested in ex. | 
: - panding the ange, of skills in which CETA enrollees were trained. The 
' financial ;indentive to participation, whether tax incentives or greater wage | 
subsidies, was the major area in which there were Significant differences | 
between the recommendations of diarge ‘and small employers. Large employers 
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" favored greater tax incentives by a substantial margin. A majority of the 


swaller oe preferred the = hese subsidy system, but with larger 
subsi 


The impact of the financial ent ees whether ; in. the form’ of tax 
‘credits or wage subsidies, has been to make employers willing to take gréater 
risks in hiring persons who may frequently initially be low productivity 
employees because the incentive payment reduces the net cost of hiring them. 


wet Small firms typically ‘prefer the present type of wage subsidy reimbursement” 


because it adds to what has frequently been a limited cash “flow, and the. 
training has usually been on a one-to-one basis eliminating the need for a 
special training facility. Large firms have looked less favorably on the 


“ wage subsidy for a variety of reasons. Involvement in the QJT programs may 


require setting up .e new training facility, adding to the training. Staff, < - 
or changing the prevailing system of training and supervision. The large 


7 enployers interviewed felt that the incentive effect of the cost’ reimburse- 

-' ment subsidies were more than ‘offset by the complex contractual, record k¢ep-~ 
dng, und auditing procedures that typically went along with an OJT arrangement. 
.The presumed advantage of the: 


redits was that they were part of the 


regular tax process, and th 
of employers. In addition, arge firms expressed a preference for deal- 
ing» with’ the IRS rather than with Department of Labor officials who were 
associated in their minds with OSHA and affirmative action program campliance: 
procedures. : 


_ Experience. in the recent past’ with the ae of tax credits to induce firms 
to hire disadvantaged persons suggests. that the. credits have had a limited 
impact on employers' hiring policy. The WIN program tax credits aimed at.en- . 


. couraging employers to hire persons who had‘been receiving public assistance — 


constitutes an important: instance. From fiscal year 1973 through fiscal 1975 


over half a million WIN program enrollees entered employment, bringing with 


them a potential tax-credit for their employers. However, only about 15 per- 
‘cent of them were reparted by the employers on their tax return in order to 
receive the. WIN tax credit. 2} Similarly, the Jobs Tax Credit legislation en= 
acted in 1977 has been widely regarded as. ineffective. The lack of a sig- 
nificant impact has been partially attributed to a limit of $100,000 in tax 
eredits per firm, a provision which would make this incentive generally une 
attractive to aera companies. e ; 


The Gebustes Jobs Tax Credit dep tester enone in "1978 represents a 
new departure which should prove more attractive to employers than its fore- 


seven designated target groups: of disadvantaged or handicapped persons are 
eligible to’ receive the credits. The credits amount to 50 percent of the 


"worker's wages up to’a ceiling of $6,000 in the first year, and to 25 percent” 


_—s 
ES 


of this wage.in the second year. To receive ‘the eredit, the | aad mus t 


‘ e 


# 


af See Hamermesh, Daniel, “Subsidies for Jobs in the fae Sector," in 


. Palmer, John ed., Creating Jobs: Public Employment “Programs and W Ze 
Subsidies, Brookings Institution, 1976, Dp Se 
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ed less additional pager work on the part_ 7 


. Punners. - Unlike the 1977 Jobs Tax Credit, this measure focuses on the struc- | 
turally unemployed. Employers.who hire persons who are members of any of 


i are : : 
I - . -. a iar. 
hire a’person who has been certified by the appropriate goverment agency 
: as a member of one of the target groups, The disadvantaged persons who | 
“ make.up thé CETA clients ‘in ihe pyograms intended to prepare enrollees for ~ ° ic 
_  Tegular Jobs would generally be eligible for the tax credits. = 
. The targeted. tax credits *could “Lead to an inerease in employment in i. 
the firms making use of them or to the substitution of certified disid- 
vantaged persons for.othets in filling job openings. In some casés, the _ | 
_ _ tax incentive may lead to an increase-in employment becd@se it encourages’. __ 
: . employers to hire more entry level workers with limited skills, “A cone «. | 4 
a . struction firm receiving the tax credit, for example, could be expected to — . 
increase the rdtio of carpenter helpers to carpenters in hiring, since the _ : 
gest of hiring the helpers is. offset to a considerable extent by: the ‘credit. 
Or, @ ladies dress factory in New York may expand ‘its production and em- 


- 


~ 


' , Bloyment because the’ credit makes it feasible for the firm to compete With 
* lower wage establishments. in Korea or Taiwan.. In other instances, the. ~ oy 


. firm's total employment would be unaffected by the credit. The tax credit... 
would shift the incidence-of who was hired, and, in effect, it would “buy ‘ 
8 job" for a nugber of disadvantaged: individuals who would otherwise remain | 
unemployed, The assumption in these caseg is that, by the time the subsidy a 

ran out ‘the employse's productivity would have been increased sufficiently ~ _ : 
so that the employer yould retain the individual without a subsidy, or-~the ~ ts ni 
person who had been subsidized cowld find employment elsewhere.’ °-- 


. ‘ { ‘ 2 * 

It will take several years before the impact of the new tax credits 
_ can be adequately assegsed. The Department of Labor estimates that close 9g, 
_ ; to'100,000: persons will be hired next year under the new Tax Credit program. &/ So eee 
_ -The targeted tax credits suggest a new and potentially important role for 7 

local prime sponsors. .They are one of the agericies selected to certify 
persons as candidates for tax credits available to the employers who hire, 
them. * . : se ‘ A é : _ ‘ 7 . a 


¥ : sw 
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Greater use'of the tax credits- would ease, but not eliminate, many - . 
of the problems connected with the need to simplify record ‘keeping inorder - .-*- 
‘to receive an incentive payment for hiring disadvantaged persons. It would  . 4 
Still be necessary to ascertain that the candidatesyhired were properly — 
certified, and that the payroll records supported the income tax cileims 
for credits. , However, these procedures would involve considerably less 
' record keeping than in an OJT contract, and they would minimize the need — ; 
” for employers to became closély involved with the CETA’or supporting agency. _ oe 
staff. .7 , a _ . . a es 


° 
ed 


es_in National Policy - 
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_ The Federal Governnent's primary.resporsibility in encouraging private 0 - 
employers to hire more disadvantaged persons from CETA or other ae is 
8 : aoa, aes = + * 
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to create ati ecanomic environment which favors’ economic growth and restrains 


inflation. There are several more specific steps the Federal Govermment can 


‘undertake, in addition to publicizing the targeted tax credits; to increase 


employment prospects for persons whose lab@& market handicaps often’make it 


: cated _— they will be Bunessec by econamic hake _ They are: 


- aie The Federal Government, ‘through the Ser ceed of. ‘Labor; should , 
> “, establish an early warning system to supply information to | 
prime sponsors six months‘ or more in advance about the new 

-Job openings likely to be -created in local communities be~ 
cause: of large Federal Serene awards . 


2. The Federal Government should require public: bodies geeMing . 
grants or guaranteed loans for econamic or community}develop- 
- ment programs to indicate in their proposals their plans to 
hire disadvantaged persons in their program, including meee 
expected relationship with the eee prime sponsor. 


; ‘Through its procurement the Federal ‘GoVernnsnt frequently creates sub- . 
stantial numbers of job openings in local areas which could be filled by CETA 


‘clients or other disadvantaged persons. Albuquerque provides an illustration . 
' of the potential importance of an early warning: system. The Sandia Labora- 


tory is the largest private employer in. the state of New Mexico. It is & 


federally funded R & D center outside of Albuquerque engaged in energy-re- 


lated research. Same 7,000 persons were employed at the Sandia Laboratory 


_ ot the time of the site visits. Sandia frequently has job openings for tech- — 
' nicians and skilled blue collar workers. The local CETA has seldom been in 


a position to fill these openings. Either their enrollees do nat possess. the | 


skills required, or the prime sponsor did not have sufficient advance knowl- 


edge of when and in which een the, vacancies wold occur to train clients — -_ 
for thems 


Six months or. ieee typically eiacaees between the time & ates Federal “g 


contract is awarded and the time full-scale production begins. ' Ig prime 
sponsors were given an equivalent advance notice of the contracts which had 
been awarded in their area, and for what kinds.of wofkers, they could make 


use ofthe lead time to contact the employers and arrange to train CETA 


enrollees to fill some of the openings. At present, fhis information is un- 
available on other than an occasional and ad hoc basis. Establishing an 


early warning system to systematically monitor the award of large Federal con~: 


tracts would make it possible to supply useful information to prime sponsors, 
Private TBGUB SEY Councils, employment services, and to CETA enrollees. 


“The Federal Government provides eantasineaid or loan guarantees: to State ; 
and local govermments and other public bodies for economic development programs, .' 
mass transit, highway construction and maintenance, housing, or for environs 


mental facilities such as sewage treatment plants. Constructing Sadmain- 
earning these facilities GELED: involves & minced number of — “ aa of 
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these Jobs could be filled by CETA enrollees who had received the appropriate : 


training. Notifying prime sponsors in advance of the availability of these 
vobs would increase the likelihood of placing CETA clients. in’ them. ‘The 
agencies receiving the grants-would be more interested in hiring CETA en- 


rollees if they were asked to indicate in their proposals what their plans 


were, if the grant were approved, to involve the local prime sponsor “in 
training personnel to fill jobs in the new facility. These positions fre- 
Quently occur in construction occupations. _ Unions and management in the . 


construction industry have often been seeking to train and place more dis- 


advantaged nonwhite or female workers as part of their affirmation action 
ws z . . : et = 
+. 


~ Implications for Changes in Department of Labor Policy 9s 


e 


The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act provides for @ decen- 
tralized program, and the decentralization is greatest in the areas in. which 
prime sponsors seek to attract private sector support. The Department of 


- Labor, however, can influence prime sponsors through the guidelines and regula- . 


tions it issues, its reporting and planning requirements, and the technical’ | 
assistance the Department makes available to prime Sponsors. The case: studies 
suggest & number of ways in which the Department of Labor can make changés 

in its. influence to’ increase the effectiveness of the local CETA programs. ‘They 


. i.. The Department of Labor should develop model OJT contracts intended 

. to minimize reporting requirements. by emplayers and the length: and 
complexity of the contracts. ; ° Jo 

@. ‘The annual plan submitted hy prime sponsors should include a separate 
component indicating the activities to be undertaken during the com-— 
ing year and the results achieved in the past year in attracting pri- 
“vate employers' participation in placement, planning, and training in 
‘the local cia program. - as 7m | 

3. The budget in the annual plan should include ¢ public relations*and . 
alvertising component including a special financial allotment to ° 
inerease the visibility of the CETA program in the local business 
community, | os 


4, The guidelines showld indicate that the employer representatives on - 
' the Planning Council or Private Industry Councils were to be persons 


————~=~goncerned with personnel policy in their firm or community. 


., The Department. of Labor should increase the effectiveness of the 
Federal representatives! role ‘by reducing turnover and enphas izing 


, their, role as providers of technical assistance to prime sponsors. 


ANA 
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6. The peseene of Labor should encourage prime. sponsors: to innovate 


in training and placement activities, dnd to coordinate their efforts: ; 


we those of the State. Hgploymept Services. 


One of the most- frequently voiced criticisms of the CETA OUT. arrange- 


ments by employers concerns the camplexity of, the contracts and the burden, 
of the reporting requirements. It would be a relatively simple matter for 
the Department of Labor to.create.a short, model OUT contract which minimized 


the reporting and record keeping. While no prime sponsor would. be required | 
to make use of the ma@del, its availability should encouraey prime’ ee 
- frame their own contracts along similar lines. ; 


‘The -prime sponsor ' s present reporting wequiseneies: to the Department of 


_ Labor are based on quarterly reports organized around legislative categories, 7 


primarily the different titles in the CETA legislation. The reports are 


. intended to meet administrative requirements in accounting for the numbers of 


enrolleg® served and expenditures incurred in serving them. They are less. 


well suited to show the success of the CETA program in attracting employers 7 


or in placing clients in regular jobs in the private sector. t 


. In the past, the legislative titles concerned with placements im unsub~ 
sidized employment did Oy differentiate between placements in the private: 
sector and those taking place in State and local government agencies or non- 


_ profit organizations. The data in the reports referred to total enrollments 


and placements in all of ‘the. activities included under the same legislative 
title.. The activities lumped together under Title I included a variety of 
programs such as work experience, classroom training, on-the-job training, 
and, occasionally, public service employment. These programs differ markedly © 


in the extent to which they represent skill training and employability develop- 


ment, or the extent to which they lead to placements in private employment. 
The Department of Labor ) accordingly, has not possessed a continuous report-  - 


ing system Pocuse4ns on its activities ‘as they BEreCy the private BeeOrs 


The annual plan submitted by prime sponsors €6 the Department of iabor can 
provide an adequate source for information summarizing the relationship of © 
local CETA programs to the business community. The plan should indicate place- 
ments jn unsubsidized employment by class of employer, placements in private- 
for-profit firms for individual programs such as OJT, makeup of the council 
membership, and linkages with the local business commurid ty, A Beparete chapter 


' “in the report could regularly be addressed to the prime sponsors' activities 


involving the private sector with an assessment of plans for the next year in 
the light of the experience -of the ‘past. year. ‘4 


Prime sponsors are often reluctant to spend funds for public relations 
or advertising since these expenditures may be regarded as a diversion of 


-——funds intended for-the serviees offered -enrollees. ~Yet the low visibility .---..---- 


of the CETA employability development programs among employers has been a 
major barrier in attracting greater private sector participation. Specific 


mention in the guidelines of the need for budgeting for advertising and public» 
. relations addressed to the business community would extend a legitimacy to. 
‘these activities which is often lacking among prime sponsors. The ala 
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of Labor has made its interest in @ greater public relations effort known 
to. prime pronsors without specifically focussing on reaching private employers, 


The employer representatives on the Planning councils and Similar bodies 
in the nine prime sponsorships were frequently campany public affairs offi-. 
' Cials with little influence on, or knowledge of, employment and training pro- - 
‘blems in their firm or community. The Department of Labor could strengthen | 
the role of the employer representatives ‘by indicating in the guidelines that 
they should be selected fran among the individuuls concerned with personnel — 
policy decisions in their firm or community. eae 8 ee 


The Federal representatives are the contact persons between the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Employment and Training Administration and the prime sponsors, . 
In the prime sponsorships surveyed, fe Federal representatives were widely a DS 


oeo-. 


regarded by the CETA staff as int weters of canplex, sometimes ambiguous,‘ 
and frequently changing Federal regulations. | Frequent turnover was evident 
among the Federal representatives in individual areas. Accordingly, Federal, 
. " in an area were often in @ poor position to provide the assistance 
that could be useful to prime sponsors. Greater emphasis on a techriical 
. assistance role for the Federal "reps" could increase the usefulness of the 
Rs "reps" to prime sponsors by involving them in activities. such as the planning 
‘2 to get up Private Industry Councils, establishing modern data processing fa- 
. cilities, or in setting up criteria to evaluate’ the performance of the onga- 
nizations under contract with the local CETA program to train or place people 
in unsubsidized jobs. eR : 


; The introdiction of CETA, in effect, ‘has led to the establishment of two 
major. federally supported agencies conderned wi'th Placing disadvantaged per- 
Sons in jobs, CETA and the employment service. Prime sponsor-employment ser~ 
Vice relationships have varied markedly from oe area to another. In some 
. areas, asin Milwaukee, the employment-service was regarded by CETA as a major 
‘resource in seeking new approaches in placing enrollees in jobs in the private 
Sector. In other areas it was exeluded fram the CETA program, or the employ~' 
ment service played a minor role, or its presence in the CETA program was due . 
to the insistence of the Regional Office of th Employment and Training. Adminis- 
tration, As the major publicly fnded labor exchange, the employment service's 
priorities and activities- extend considerably beyond those concerned with the 
need to serve CETA clients. The effectiveness of the CETA program in most 
. of the communities surveyed would have been increased by @ stable relation- 
Ship between the two organizations involving coordination of their activities 
and a specific function for each in arranging for training and placing CETA 
clients. | | . . & 


to 
; Prime Sponsors! Initiative _ ne r- 


f | oe _ : 
. Many of the changes intended to make local CETA programs mord attractive | 
to employers can be introduced at the initiative of the prime sponsors. Others } 
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- are likely to represent Local responses ta eee in national policy or in 
- 4 Department of Labor guidelines and recommendations. Prime sponsors can. | 
undertake to defund contractors performing services for them who are unsat- 


isfactary at their own discretion. 


Qr, the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit legis~ 


lation provides prime sponsors with & new eee ace involving employers 
in on-the-job training programs. . é 


/ 
Changes which could be implenented at the prime sponsor's initiative 


. ‘include such measures as: 


Le 


% 


The Planning Councils in many prime sponsorships should i ree 


structured to include greater business representation and to 
make them less susceptible to domination by- organizations with 


o 


8 direct interest in the allecation of funds. __ 4 


The new Private Industry Councils should have” a Clearly definea 


role indicating their relationship to the Planning Council and 
including an oversight responsibility by the Private Industry 
Councils for the programs under their Bponseneniee 


Prime spolisors ‘should experiment with new types. of ea: 
and’ organizations in job development or in arranging OJT. pro- 


. grams making use of trade associations, Chambers of Commerce, 
‘private contractors, or unions as yell ag the employment “service 


and aia eas ed organizations, 


Prj : sponsors phould involve the National Alliance of Business 


' in their programs, especially in OJT development, and they can_ 


involve them more effectively by encouraging established business 


' organizations, such as the Chamber of Commerce, to take an active 
a in the Spenaucons: of" the local. NAB. - , pe 


Prime sponsors should become active particdianite in local econanic 
development programs as part of their strategy for linking CETA. 


training and placements with the new jobs created in cdl Breas . 


Prime sponsors should shift more of their resources to on-the-job ‘eae 


“training programs, and to SIRES Ore training provided by employers 


at their worksite, F 


Prime sponsors should ees with variable rates of setntueacnsnt 
in OJT programs which tapered off during the course of training to 
compensate employers for the high turnover and low medachaytey of 
peer in the early phases of training. 


Prime sponsors should. gssume an active role ya taking sarentane, of . 


the new opportunities for placing disadvantaged persons in the pris 
vate sector by publicizing and promoting the negee es Jobs Tax Credits 
among employers . 
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_ There are many advisory committees that have been set up in connection 
with local CETA programs. They. have included the Planning Councils, Youth 
Advisory Councils, the Industry Advisory Committees established under the 
STIP program and the Private Industry Councils. Mfitiplying advisory groups 
' in the past has squetimes led to an array of "paper" camittees with little 
influence.on programs, and it has encouraged a diffusion. of responsibilities 
and functions among the advisory groups. A first step in strengthening these 
groups is to change the makeup of the major Planning. body, the Planning Coun- 
cil,/’so that they no longer serve to. "protect the turf" of the organizations 
receiving funds by the local prime sponsor. The success of the Rrivate In- 
> Gustry Councils will be significantly affected by the extent to which they 
., have a staff of their own, and a well-defined function within thé local CETA 
program, including oversight authority over the programs conducted under their 
sponsorship. a ae a3 _ ; _ oe 


_, | Trade associations, Chamber of Conmerce >» unions, and combinations of 
r trade associations ‘and unions were often among the most successful inter- 
‘" °  mediaries in the areas surveyed in obtaining job or OUT placements. These 
Groups have more options when numbers of new jobs are being created, as in 
many.economic development programs, or when the local National Alliance of 
Busingés has become revitalized because a more established business group 
has assumed an active role in the operations of the NAB office. These con- 
_ Siderations suggest that prime sponsors ‘should seek to innovate with the 
_ types of organizations involved in placing clients in the private sector. 
The innovations adopted should also’ include making usé of the intermediary © 
organizations to relieve employers of much of the paperwork burden imposed 
on employers in QJT contracts : ; . : bs 
The case studies show that placement rates were consistently higher 
in OJI than in the other programs intended to lead to regular jobs. Yet 
enrollments in OJT in the six months extending through March 1977 dmounted . 
_to only.about 14 percent of the total enroliments in the nine prime sponsor- 
Ships in the Title I programs preparing clients for unsubsidized employment. 


Nationally, spending for OJT made up only slightly more than 4 percent of all . 
CETA program expenditures in fiscal yéar 1978. 7/ The field studies suggest 
an effeetiveness comparable to OJT for classroom training programs conducted 
. by employers at their place of work. The emergence of bottlenecks for skilled 
- workers in many fields, and the potentials for training CETA clients in more 
_ Skilled occupations through STIP and similar programs, underscore the importance | 
_ of a higher priority for OJT and related training programs conducted by em- 
ployers\ | : & & : a 
_A change in the method of reimbursement. could also help make on-the«jap- 
_ training programs more attractive to employers. The current QUT contracts 
reimburse for-profit employers for what are regarded as the excess costs 


a’ of training. These are generally treated as the equivalent of 50 percent ~ See ite 


_ of the wages paid trainees for up Six months. The productivity of en- 
rollees is usually low and turnover*high in early months of training and 
then diminishes,The flat 50 percent subsidy -rate means that costs are 
frequently incurred by employers that are not offset by the wage subsidy. 
For this reason, the present subsidy system often ‘serves as a disincentive 


U7 Congressional Budget office, 


CETA Reauthorization Issues, 1978, p.5 
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. into a contract with. 


- Glients of the tr 
_ collective bargai 
lowly paid. jobs which in an earlier period were filled by persons with limited 


4%: 5 7 " 3 yy } 


Gc ‘employers - ‘rather than an hneentive Ito participate. It could ve remedied Ge 
| iMtke rate of reimbursement were higher rjat the beginning of training and then - 


For example, the .aubsidy might amount to 75 percent. of the wages 


| paid in\thé~first month of /train ead jthen taper off gradually, say to 25 


0 geted Jobs T ‘credits ae & new eanareuntty for prime _ 
: taged. ; = ons ‘in unsubsidized jobs. Local. CETA 


programb-eamplay a maj 


role. in cizing the tax eredits among em-— 
Ployers, and G certify individuals. as persons’ for wham employers can claim 
the eredit.. e tax. its can be particularly important as a way of placing 


dinnaventaped ou large firms, which are reluctant to enter 


or to train or hire CETA nent: 


A 
TA programs. prctonetie require adapta- . 
j aepreet mi stead in their industrial and econamic 


local business and political lk dehy: All prinie sponsors face common pro- 
blems in seeking to /increase oductivity and employability of persons 
‘substantially overrepresented among the 
‘Technological changes, foreign competition, 
wage laws have eliminated many of the ~ 
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APPENDIXA 0 | | 

THE FEDERAL CEYTA REPORTING SYSTEM on Ss . : 

“4 Tatreanétton = | a oe = - . * 
The purpose for exanining the existing CBTA data reporting systen waa * a 


to ascertain whether or not it was useful in.CETA planning .to increase pri- ; 
vate sector involvement in CETA programs. The examination was also intended . 
to show the extent to which the reporting systen could contribute. to under. 
standing the influence of factors such as local unemployment rates or types — 
_ of clients served on local CETA program priorities and placements of en- — 
rollees in unsubsidized employment, . a oy : a“ a ee 
-~ . The national CETA data base consists primarily of information on en= es. OR 
~ Yrollments and expenditures by activity, and placements and client charace) — 
teristics for all CETA participants. This data is supplied by local prime 6 °° 
sponsors to the Department of Labor on 8 quarterly basis. It is reported by - ar 
_ degislative title. The data used in this analysis were reported for Title I,. 
'» the major CETA component concerned with unsSibsidized employment. This Title 
. ‘includes the activities now found primarily in Titles II and VII of the CETA 
. Amendments of 1978. . . ¢ oe " . 


£. The existing CETA reporting system provides a simple mechanism for hold-  _- .. 
ing prime sponsors accountable for the use of Federal funds. The system col~ Ss 
lects the data intended to show whether or not. prime sponsors are serving the 
target populations specified in the Act, are complying with the limitations ran. 
.of the use of funds (for example, the, 20 percent Limit on administrative | | oo 
costs), and are otherwise meeting the goals set in the prime sponsor's plan | 
which was the basis of the award of CETA monies. en . 


The. results of the analysis of the CETA Title I data indicates that the | 
_, types of information collected in the quarterly reports were useful for these he 
purposes. The data in the reports are less than adequate for monitoring 9 = = © 
prime sponsors' program priorities and performance in attracting private en- ad 
_ ployers to hire or train CETA enrollees. i - ae 


A more adequate data base would provide quarterly data by legislative | < . wee 
title on enrollments; expenditures, terminations, Placements and types on 
of clients served by activity. Distinguishing between placements in pri- =o = ——' 

' vate-for-profit’ employers and go 16 or non-profit employers would pror | e469 
vide an additional dimension to the program data in monitoring the perfor- eee 
mance of prime spansars in involving the business community in their programs. " 


__.-_Double Counting-and Indicators of Prime Sponsor ‘Priorities. —The ‘quarterly — 0 
_ ‘program and financial status reports for Title I provided information on en- 
; wolinents and expenditures in prime sponsor classroon training , vocational 
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' about the reliabili 


-  Yollees were counted 
_ transfer of enrollees f 


are double counted, thereffore, varies from one prime sponsor to. another. | 
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ment of Labor rather than\enrollments.. The proportion of CETA enrollees who 
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28s room training, OJT, public service employment, work experi- 
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ence, and “other activities.” This type of information should be useful 
in identifying prime sponsor priorities. The proportion of all CETA en- 


tures devoted to the, individual programs within Title I 
Rill training - OJT, or frequently, classroam training - 


provide indicators of the prime sponsor's priorities fin seeking to attract — 


‘private employers \armi to emphasize the programs involving active employer . 
‘Cooperation with CETA. ‘ 2 3 er 


_ The quarterly yeports frequently do ndt provide the information. nec- _ 
essary for this typd of assessment because double counting raises questions 
of the data. In comparing classroam training enroll- 
ment data collected Hy The Conference Board in the case studies with those | 
reported to the Department of Labor, it became clear that in Fort Worth, — 
Passaic, and Sacramento, for instance, all CETA vocational education ‘en-. 
rollees were provided same CETA service and were counted in both prime spon. 
Sor and vocational edu¢ation classroom training enrollments (see Table TU). 
In Milwaukee, however, \not all CETA vocational education enrollees were 
receiving CETA services| and only 65 percent of the vocational edueation en- 
ice. . Double counting also occurred because of the | 
mone activity to another - fram classroom training 
to -~OJT, for example. In|\these cases, the double counting would be present 


“for both programs. In Wichita and South Carolina it amounted to 125 percent 


or more of the actual vocational education enrollees. New Haven provides ; 
an example of another variiation. New Haven reported enrollees to the Depart- 


Accordingly, data on enrollments by activity for individual prime sponsors 
fram the quarterly reports| lack come se eaty . . 
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: ‘Table 71 


Comparison of CETA Classroom Training Enrollments 


Reported to The Conference Board and to gt = 
: U.S. Department of Labor, Nine Prime Sponsors, . — oo es ee = 
> Oetober 1, 1976 thru March 31, 1977 = , . 
e 7 . fo ‘ 
‘ 
\ | 
er Total, 7 os | oe a. 2s 
: Nine Prime Albu- Cincin- Fort  Mil- New '  - Saeras South 7 a: 
Sponsors = quexque nati — Worth Waukee Haven Passaic mento Carolina Wichita . 
‘Total Classroom ‘trains - - | < 
t+ ing Enrollments Reported . | in Se i 
& to The Conference Board 9,197 © 29L 1,236 508 1,804 380 286 758 . 3,232 403 ” 
: . . ‘ “4 on ef . ; a 
Total Classroom Train- * 

_ ing’ Enrollments R Portes ; af «© a . si . ae 
to U.S, Department « _ , , = a oe _ = 
Labor ; 21,5el . 832. - 1,384 670 2,179 32... Wek 1,023 | 4,169. 528+, 

. Vocational Educati e } - Ss 
Classroom Training “vO, 8 
Enrollments Reported : i. ce 
& to U.S. Department |of . . yo 
_ ~, Labor’and Included |in 4 a | a _ 
..___Total Classroom Tr@in= — a = piceatiet ee 
ing Enrollments 2,497 238 128 é2 58L ° 1510 138 265 The = 192 

- Enrollments Reported to | 7 
U.S. Department of Labor Re ae 4 : ‘ 
in Excess of Those Reported a ys ya . ht Oe "a 

' te The Conference Board | 232k | bl 2 148. 162 soto “68 _ 138 .265 — 938 4125. 
source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment : and Training Administration, and Local Prime Sponsors | re aan os 

| 133 | . rr ed ee ae, 
: ‘<) ome oe oe ~ ; * ar 
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= Similarly, the total expenditures b goverment agericies for vocational. 
' education classroom training provided td-CETA enrollees are sametimes under-~ 
stated. This occurs in cases where the prime sponsor does not report. the 
Costs of classroam training provided by existing public educational insti- 
tutions that-are supported by regular State and local revenues. at no cost 
. | ° to the local CETA program. In Cincinnati, for example, CETA enrollees who 
“+ Could meet the entrance requirements were trained tuition free at local 


_, Public colleges and post-see Schools, The costs reported for train-~ 
_ ang these enrollees could be e iderably lower in Cincinnati than, for ._ 
. instance, in South Carolina where CETA fumds were used to pay the costs of 


_ training enrollees at the public vocational and technical schools, “Again, © i 
it cannot be assumed that the data from one prime Sponsor are camparable 
with the data from o prime sponsors. a ~ 


 ASSessing the Placement Dyta. While the quarterly program status reports 
provide data on placementsVand terminations, the double counting raises 
serious questions in seeking to generate an accurate count of the enrollees | 
_ derminating from a CETA activity and entering private or public employment. 
/ 9 Moreover, some of those leaving the program will not be available for en- 
ployment, e.g.; those who return to schoal: Pull time. Without an unduplicated 
_ count of enrollees available for placement, no accurate placement rate or 
- index can be computed. However, it could be argued that a Placement rate 
or index, even with double counting, would be a better measure of placements 
than the positive results rate currently available. - — 
7 A Rlacement rate is a necessary measure because the positive results 
_ vate is likely to conceal clianges in the success of CETA in placing partic- 
' ipants ‘in uhsubsidized employment. As an example » in @ period of rising 
" unemployment there might be only minor changes in the positive results 
rate although there were significant change in placements. Declines in . 
placements would be offset to a considerable extent by increases in the num- 
ber of trainees, often young trainees in programs such as work experience, 
who return to school and are, counted as “other positive terminations."” This 
would hide ‘a substantial decline in the proportion of CETA participants placed 
in unsubsidized jobs as job opportunities in the private sector became harder 
_to find. The placement rate concept, therefore, is an important ingredient 
‘in assessing prime sponsor performance in translating employability develop- 
ment into regular jobs. - & | « 


An added problem in measuring placements is that the data reported for 
_. enrollments and placements frequently represents a mixture of two cohorts — 
of CETA participants. Placements for any given. period often inélude partici- 
pants who-completéd training during the prior pericd but who were not placed 
in employment tntil after the beginning of the current period. This overlapping 
Poa .of cohorts can influence the placement rate and can be important in instances. _ 
~~ "~~ where there are major changes in enrollment levels fram one period to the next. - 
_ To cite a strong hypothetical example, if 100 trainees participated in class~ 
- room training in fiscal year 1977 and 20 were placed during the fiscal year, 
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. the placement rate would be 20 percent. If another 20 were placed during ' 2 
fiscal year 1978, while the classroom program was reduced to 50 trainees _ - 
(all of wham have completed ar dropped out of the ram but none of 

. Whom have. as yet been placed), placements for fis year 1978 would be 20 
and terminations would be 50, resulting in a placement rate of ho percent. 

; rates should be based 


for fiscal year .1978. To be meaningful, placemen 
on placeménts and terminations in the same cohort. | 
: . More accurate data are provided in the quar: rly report fn client: - 
'", characteristics but these data are not reported by activity within Title I. 
' The field surveys showed that the characteristics of enrollees in OJT are . 4 
. Frequently different fran those enrollees ino activities included ih . oo Ss ee 
_ the same legislative title, such as classroan and the placanent ‘ 2 
rates in‘QUT are substantially higher. Placement rates and the targeting on _* 
disadvantaged clients, therefore, Should be shown for the separate programs re 
within the title so that the success of each activity can be canpared with | oe | 
_ Other activities or with CETA goals. _ — < = ) 


Problems in Assessing CETA Priorities and Placements in the Private Sector. me 
_ -A better understanding of the’ factors jpfluencing local program priorities eS 
' and placements are necessary to assess the performance. of local CETA pro- fos 

e@rams or to suggest areas for improvement. These factors include the local . 
economic environment’, client characteristics, and prime Sponsor organization, ©: = °° :. . 
Tt would make little sense, for instance, to. expect a prime sponsor with a i 
_ high proportion of clients. who were high school dropouts to rep&rt OJT pro- : 
gram enrollments comparable to that of prime sponsors whose enrollees in e. %2 
programs intended to lead to unsubsidized employment were Jargely high school _ 
. graduates and, therefore, mare Job ready. © di a - 
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The project has experimented with making. use of the Title I data in the | 7 
CETA quartexly reports for all prime sponsors to see if the. data could be i 
used to provide insights: into the effects of socio-econamic variables and oe 
client characteristics on program priorities. and. placements. . Regression es 
analyses were conducted using the Title I cross sectional data. The de~ . _ * P23 
pendent variables used in the regressions were the percentage of Title IT +) . 
enrollments and expenditures for classroom training and OJL, the major em-. 


Ployability development activities. These were uwed ‘as surrogates for-prime a 
Sponsor priorities. An effort wds made to use the positive results rate as . : 
_& measure of program success. . Hy “ask Goa = Py + 


The independent variables were the local unemployment rate for 1976, and - 
the proportions of young, educationally handicapped, eqonamically disadvantaged,  - | 
and minority;group persons among the local CETA clients. Additional dummy variables . 
were included to measure the effect of prime sponsor organization (city, county, t 
“ * consortium, ‘or balamce of state) and regional differences. * . = ! 
Nelo, aos ot nl pees te 


7 nyt 


. ‘The regression analyses did not reveal a strong relationship between the 
Socio-economic and organizational factor's and the distribution of enrollments . 
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- or expenditures » or the positive results rate. The independent vaniables 


taken together explained sbout 27 percent of the variation in the dependent y 
variables’ (see Table 72), (Most of the - values, however, were significant... 
at the 95 percent confidence level. This shows what would be expected.. . 


Classroam training and OJT enrollments and expenditures as well as. the pos~" 


itive results rate were related to the level of unem#loyment, client charac- 


“teristics, or prime sponsor type and location. With the possible exception 


of the age factor, an examination of each of the explanatory variables indi- | 


vidually also fpiled to show a, substantial impact on the positive results rate 


or the proportion of Title I expenditures. or enrollments in ,classroam training 
or OUT; Surprisingly, the local unemployment rate had a very small impact on — 
these dependent variables although conventional wisdom and the data fran the » 
nine prime -sponsorships surveyed would. suggest otherwise. A mumber of the ~~ 


| coefficients, however; were statistically significant. _ 
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‘table Te 


‘Sawer of Title I Regressian Results, - 
Factors Influencing. Enrollments, Expenditures, 


ye and Positive Results Rate, 1975-1976 gh 
. ie percent of Variation in Dependent Variables, ; 

a ae < “Client Characteristics Prime Sponsor 
Dependent ‘ Se All Independent | Unemployment -.  , Eeononic _ "Educational o 
Variable — Variables Combined Rate | e- Disadvan ement Race. Attedmment i 
Percent af enroLiments | * 26.9% 1.1%. 18.0% | . 1.0%. — OL9% | (2) * 4.6%. (2) 
oo ; et - —_ ON, ae 


7 5 Percent of con _ * eae“ - 6.5% (2Y. oe 3.3%. 6% 2.16 1.7% 


Percent of expenditures - Uae 0.86 LH . 4% 93,34 (2) .2.5% (2) 
+, in classroam training - = b a ew : oe _ _ . 
Percent 8f expenditures 6.9 (2) (2) gy (2) (2) (2) a) 
| Positive results rate «17.64 (2) 10.28 (2). (2) aah hoo 
AY poaces ents. 7 gee a 2 | | “ 
ye Onitted because not statintieally significant a ee a ne 

| Note: Au regression results specifically Listea « are statistically « significant at the 5 percent confidence level. 
“Source: Prime pons or Quarterly Reports, October 1, 1915; ‘tr September 30, 1976, “and Bureau of Labor. Statistics, 


Div. 4 ere Loc = Unemploym t Statistics , 
5 BBS ia ea ra, : a ee “439. 
: : eer , : we = : ie . Bo : ; t : 
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Because of the inherent weaknesses in the data in the quarterly reports 

‘it is not possible to assess the underlying relationship between the socio- 
economic factars and prime spons iorities or program results. The re- 
gression results may reflect the data problems already described rather than 
a& lack of influence. of these factors. Similarly, the data in the report's tell. 
little about the influence of prime Sponsor strategies on CETA placements. A. 
CETA program in an area with many large employers headquartered locally might 

be able to reach those company decision-makers whose cooperation is necessary _ 
Tor establishing OJT programs. A prime sponsor needing approval from campany . 
executives stationed in other cities would probably have a less successful OJT 
program although the unemployment rates in the two areas might be similar, 


Warthermore, both relatively successful and unsuccessful programs may do 
more poorly in periods when unemployment is increasing and unsubsidized jobs 
are becoming harder to find, and they may do better when unemployment is de- 
eclining and private sector job vacancies increase. The impact of differences - 
in client characteristics may Show a similar influence. Regression analyses 
using cross-sectional data would fail to reveal any strong impact of the local 
unemployment rates or types of clients served but these factors could, none~ 

_ theless, be highly correlated with changes over time in enrollment and ex- 
_Penditure patterns and placement rates. Under these circumstances, time series 
(rather than cross-sectional) data might give better results. Such an analysis. 
' would be complicated by the fact that the changes in the dependent variables 
“gould be concurr@ht with. the changes in unemployment rates and client charac- 
teristics or lag them by an unknown period of time. However, the use of time 
Series data. would be likely to dis'close relationships which are concealed by 
the expas-seet ional data. ae Oe 
» Local Planning.for Private Sector Involvement ot 
Data and conceptual problems such as those described help to explain the 
; importance of the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey (CIMS) utilized by 
_ the Department of Labor. However, the longitudinal survey cannot be expected 
to take the place of the quarterly reports in monitoring local CETA programs 
nor does it focus on helping prime sponsors in Planning strategies to involve 
Private employers in their programs. This type of planning and monitoring ; 

- would require mare detailed and accurate program data on enrollments, expen- 
ditures, terminations, placements (particularly placements in for-profit . 
firms,) and client type by activity. These kinds of data would permit the 
development of indicators which would show the degree to which individual pro- 
gram components contributed to the achievement of objectives for involving. 

_ the private sector in local CETA programs, especially in placement. Ways of 
_ using the indicators to improve program planning are illustrated below. 


tthe simplest indicator is the number of placements in unsubsidized em- 
-Ployment from each activity. Since this figure would be influenced by the’ 


Size of the program or activity, for evaluation purposes it should be translated 


into 4 placement rate. The placement rate is simply the percentage of those 
individuals available for employment during the period, say the, fiscal year, 
who were placed in jobs. The number of CELA clients available for employment 


cay 


ere _ “ ets x 


s 


includes all campleters and drop-outs except those who returned to full time _- 
schooling, are ill or institutionalized, or have otherwise left the civilian =. G 
jabor force. To focus on the private-for-profit sector, the placement rate 

should further be presented as a proportion of available completers and drop- 

outs placed in for-profit firms. . — 


. 


ortant to*the individual prime sponsor. for example, indicators can be 
developed to highlight unit casts per placement by different service de-~ + 
_ diverers, average earnings for persons placed from different activities, or — 
“changes in placements by industry or occupation over time. An illustrative 
comparison of indicators showing the outcomes of programs conducted by dif- a 
ferent service deliverers is presented in Table 73. . a“ 


. Other types of indicators can be prepared to focus on issues that are 


oe 


Table 73 é . | oe get, 


ey Placement Indicators,-Job Development Organizations, 
_  Classroam Training Enrollees, Fiscal Years 1977 and 1978 


i ‘— Se ae Organization A Organization B 
| , Item ROPE STE 2277 A97E 


Enrollees available 


- for placement = 100150 200 200 ; 
Number of placements, | : | 50 60 “Lo 320 : 
Nunber of placements == a | i 
in private firs ee) 45 90 ho 
| Placdnent Rate re en oe ae 


Private sector . 24.4 * . 
Placement rate 40 300 45 55 


These indicators show that Organization A has substantially increased its | 
enrollments, but with a less than proportionate increase in total or’ im pri- 
, vate sector placements. This suggests that Organization A may be facing pro- 
 blems in performing at the higher activity level which require the attention = 
of the prime sponsor. - & ee 


Organization B, on the other hand, has maintained-the same le 1 of ace: 
. tivity but its placement record has improved both in numbers and in the place~ _ 
ment rate particularly among private firms. This organization's performance 
suggests possibilities for expanding its activity level in the coming year. 
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A more comprehensive data system vould also allow prime sponsors to _ 
identify which type of service is most successful in their area for dif- 
ferent. types of clients as in Table 7). | a, 4 


Table 7h a 
Illustrative Use of the Private Sector Placement Rate for. 
Different. Types of Clients Receiving Various CETA Services 


Intensive Classroon 

* 93 . Counseling; Skill 
Prime Sponsor Target and Classrom Training ‘ Counseling OJT 
Population Priorities Skill Traini 


; Minority clients ; _ | . é - - 
under 22 years of age 30 25 50 - 35 


Minority clients _ 7 | | 
Over 22 years of age 35 — 30... 65 60 


This “information would indicate that OUT was a more successful program 
than classroom skill training for both older minorities and for minority youths. 
Counseling appears to be an important adjunct to both groups, suggesting that 
clients not receiving counseling (presumably because. they do not need the - 


service) might benefit from it. 


__' While the indicators should relate to the final outputs of the program, 
fiscal year data on results will frequently not be camplete until after the 
program year has ended, making it difficult to identify problems in an-activity 
until it is too late to correct them. These output indicators, therefore, | 
/ Should be supplemented by indicators which can be developed on a more current 
' basis. _ 


____, Many of the output indicators can be calculated on a periodic, say quarterly, 
basis which can provide prime sponsors with early warnings of program weaknesses. 
These indicators can be compared with the figures for the prior year as in Table’ 
A~5 or with elapsed quarters of the current year. Other employability develop- 
ment activities, such as adult work experience programs designed to lead to 
unsubsidized jobs, .can be treated similarly. oe 
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Comparison of First'Quarter Fiscal Year 1978 and Fiscal 
—1r Classroom and OJT Activities 


“Ast Quarter ist Quarter — 
Fiscal Year 1978 —Fiseal Year 1: 


=. Classroom Training 
Enrollees a a | 7 
Actual . . - ko. — 500 | 
Planned =. —_ oo | _ 520 


i : 
ve 


Inpliea Expenditures per enrollee > #7 


Actual | $790 . |. $850, 
Planned - : 700 —e. $750 
, i. # (FE 
; OJT | 
ho | 45 : 
ho . 7 22 t 
' 
Actual 2 oe ; . $700 
A. O° *, = 


- Planned 2 er 


" While progran outecmes cannot be ‘adeamabed from first ques cata, - 


‘they can indicate how well the program is doing canpared with a prior period. 
. A comparison of actual and Planned enroliments is also useful for monitoring ~ 


the progress of the local employability development effort. The failure to 


achieve the first quarter -plémned enrollment levels as in Table 75 may be the 


ERIC. - 


result of poor performance by a service deliverer or changes in local econanic 
conditions since the plan was adopted. The prime sponsor examining the first 
quarter data has advance warning that the plan may need revision or that special 
efforts will be required to hawe service pron teeeee make. “=p the shortfall during 


' the remainder of the fiscal year. / . * 


ps The inereased cost per enrollee may  gePlect the ere Seats: or training | 
due to inflation. . In. the case of classroom programs, however, it!may mean. 


& shift kas taken place to more expensive training. facilities or occupational. 


areas. The higher QJT costs may signify that the fiscal year 1979 OJT con-— 
tracts are for higher paid jobs or with better paying firms or that a higher | 


proportion of OJT slots this year are with government a“ non-profit aes : 


for whom the reinbursenent formula is more liberal... 


eo 


. << Whether ‘the higher unit costs. wi resist in fewer clients being served = 
in training activities or require a shift in resources from public service — ar 
employment or work experience aré issues which will have to be dealt with Se ae 


as the fiscal year progrésses. However, these a can be antisipsted 
by an examination of the first quarter dgta, 


Program planning, Kewever: also requires: i eeaties about ce perticitar 
programs of service deliverers are performing poorly. A decline in placement 
due to the referral of clients to training options which do not match their 
interests or aptitudes would require changes in counseling staff or additional 1 nie 
staff training. Low Placement rates caused by poor training, on the other hand,» . 

might call for changes in the curriculum or in the length of training. In other 
words, the indicators are useful for highlighting potential weaknesses in the . 
program but they must be ee in order *9 adentity problems and de 
sign oo measures. 


sah 


The indicators can become, an : ortant element dn “the prime, sponsors’ 


= 3 management information system to be reviewed periodically by the. ‘planning: 
* gtaff and used as a basis for develo the annual plan. Many of the 
indicators mentioned are already pre :,in one form or. another, by numbers 


of prime sponsors. However , they can be more systematically and, therefore, ° 
 wffectively, used as a way for identifying. strengths and weaknesses in local. 
and national CETA aa in eons private employers to these Pere: 
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we ag * Table 76 . 
; é Distribution of Employment by Industry, United States and - Mo i a , 
: = |. Nine Prima Sponsor Areas, Selected Years, 1970-1976 ~~ 2 | 


i ; 2 Percent Distribution a z 
| : | Average, . a ora = a. rr 
th _ Nine Prime. oe _ . 4 j ; | Ly 
ome! Sponsors, e 7 Fort .- New . South mG 
- - United States Selected Albuquerque Cincinnati Worth, Milwaukee Haven —_ Passaic“ Sscramento  * Carolina Wichita 
VYears® ; . 


‘Jot A | : | z es | : _ 4 
Industries > 100.0% | 100.0% - 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% sonar 

Agriculture ~ %” -  * ™ ca Coo, 

and Mining © 45. 47 18 a 1.7 1.0 07 »b 3.4 4.2 7 

Construction === Cts OG 70. 21 68. 2.8 36 24 65 670° «57 


GET 


aPity, = “ed a : 


Menufactuing == 289. SOB 27 23° 308 29 379 75 «352-263 
Transportation, | :* 2 - S. _ | 
and Public Utilities ‘68 83 68 24° 89 47° 828 sCB 41 52. 


Trade er... 2.8 236 | 156 23 04 £4203 242 ‘a0 165 233 on 
aw Finance, Insurance ©, os ; = * Res, wo a 
“and RealEstate = = 50 48. 6.9 oo BS. ch ns ry 47° 343 (32 47 _ 
 Servicgs 62 gD m8 183. 232237 | 182808 


Government 8B 128 81S 120 2B 128g 
: owaigited withmetc average Ol : Ss ~ 3 “3 a : . — sk. ¢. 
Press then 0.1% 4 . : | 


cS as 


- - z ; 7 : . *. . a . ; : . F ¢ Z 
7 ° _ Table 77 ee ee Sa 
Distribution of Employment by Occupation, United States and ioe ae 
; Nine Prime Sponsor Areas, Selected Years, 1070-1975 e #3 ~~. a 
"_Parcant Distribution - : See | . 


Averages, = 7 , . 3 ae ‘ 
Uaited States Selected Albuquerque Cincinnati Worth —— Milwaukes Haven Passaic = Sacramento — Carolina Wichita 
{1970} Years - (1970) _ (1970) (1970) (1970) (1970) {1970) (1975) . (1974) (1970) 
100.0%. 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.8% 


vy 


100.0%  1000% 100%. 100.0% 100% 100% * 


and Technical «= 148 «17.0 224 16.7 188 10 2. 1897-195 11.6 158 


83 a1 | 100 6A 72. 88 2 101 88 OR 
Wa 78 BBD 82 78 7 . 92 7 84 72 


179 192 98 Ci (titi iattCi Dt 


13.9 1320 «°~=COad12 1388 138° 13200134 1 SBS 
NG 18.7 88 8917.7 169: = “499 16.7 15,2 84 (23.700 (13.9 


A280 428. 13D 47-  4ee- ts “ANB BB AZ RE BB 


Local Prime Sponsors 


oh {ey S| ; ma _ | Table TS . %> 


Projected Ayerage Annual Job Openings, Distribution by Occtipatian, United States and 
\ . Ning Prime Sponsor Areas; Selected Years; 1970-1985 , 
A om ae Boe, ’ Percent Distribution ° ina 
: , . _ . . me . . e . : ; e 
Average, © : : a FQ . oe . 
| _ Nine Prime ee oh 7 . | 
Ge - _ Sponsors, a Fort New ; . South = * 


- United States Selected Albuquerque Cincinnati Worth. . Milwaukee. Haven Passaic. Sacramento — Carolina Wichita — 
(1976-85) Years (1970-80) (1974-85) (1970-80) (1970-80) (1970-80) (1975-80) | (1975-80) * (1974-85) (1975-80) 


_ ‘Occupations 


“Total, All _s a4 A . | i a | | | 
Occupations == 100.0% = 100.0% 100.0% += 100.0% += 100.0% + 100.0% 100.0% — 100.0%  1000% 100.0% 100.0% 
Professional and . 6 .°% . = = a 1 | . | | 

, Technical $F 149 18.8 7400) (146; 18.0 6.1 


™“ 


“1930 1820473 134 20.1" 


—Q Related to  87 B38 08 tt 2.8 
Sales 6.0 as M4 74 Og 85 =. 100g 65 83 


Clerical: = 2B 26.6 5 8 2800 26.70 284 807 2B. 802.220 


“Relates = BRO 65 71° 1410 
Operatives LT 10.1 83. 106 108 ~ ' 120 . + 90 11.2. 55 155 7. 
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Servic “ = 184 W2  194 19,2948 159 M69. 166 20.4 
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aT . Table 79 _ 
of . " /. Selected Population Characteristics, 
' “ . _ ee era ree 1970 - 
ce s . __. Percant of Total Pepuiniak 
* Prime 4 Under hess Than High * Economically? 
sors _ Non-White Hispanic - 21 Years Schoal Education Disadvanta 
i 
Average, ° 
Nine Prime : Pa 
Sponsors 14,3 7.4 39.8 47.0 13.1, 
Albuquerque — / 47 39.2 43.9 ° ' aie 16.3 
: Cincinnsti 28.1 0.6 38.9 48.1 - 17.7 
Fort Worth aa 11,9 *. 6.0 40.5 44g 10.3 
Milwaukee 7 108 . WT? 38.8 39.6 9.1 
New Haven 12.3 1.9 36.9 " 39.0 9.8 
Paassic 11.7 8.3 36.4, $2.2 9.3 
Sacramento 9.7 10,1 40.8 31.8 -- : W200 
South Caroling 30.7 0.4, 42.4 87.3 232.9 
Wichita 89 a 40.8 34.0 10.6 
418 years and over. — - | . | | re 
Refers to civilian noniniitutional population earning less than poverty level income. 
‘Source: U.S. Cerisus of Population, 1970 9 +s 
\ 
_ 138 ; ; 
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i | “Table 80 | 
, ; . ‘ 
: Angual Average Unemployment Rate, * i 
United States and Ning Prima Sponsor Areas, 1973-1977 
. : i 
gee 4s ’ GOctobar 1, 1976 7 
- Prime =e thru P : ; = 
Sponsors -__ March 31, 1977 1977 1976 1975. 1974 1973 
United States 7.6% 7.0% 7.7% 8.5% 5.6% 4.9% 
Average, : > ‘ : P 
Nine Prime - 
Sponsors 7.8 7.4 8.0 8.4 68 5.8 
F : s j 
Albuquerque “9.5 ot “98 97 17 66 
Cincinnati 8.6- 7.3 8.3 8.7, 5.9. Gai 
Fort Worth 5.4 58. NA. NAA. NAL. NA. 
- 
" Milwaukee. | 5.8 . 46 NAS NA. NA. NAA. 
ke e 56. . ‘ 
_ New Haven " 9.5 8.1 9.9 9.1 6.1 6.2 
Passaic 10.2 - 9.5 10.5 * 108 t NAL NA 
Sacramento 88 > 86 8.4 a7 75 27 
; South Carolina 7.20 7.2 6.9 87 6.9 44 
ae : ) a 7 
. Wichita oo.) «84 5.0 5.5 | 3.6 3.5 |. 
vo . _ 3 : , a 
* ts ae ® 
© t «+. ~ : 
2 . i 
_ Source: U.S. Department. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics F 
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. includes only CETA Participants enrolled in rogram a activities. 
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CETA Ensoliments®, Titles 1, It, and V1, and Title 1, by Program Activity 
United States and. Nine Prime Sponsors, October 1, 1976 thru March 31, 1977 


ry 


United Prime , Fort _ New South - 
Enrollments: | - States Sponsors Albuquerque Cincinnati Worth = Milwaukee Haven Passaic Sacramento. Casolina Wichita 
ae ee ee ie 
Total, _ a’ a | i as a a | 
 Fitkes 4d, i apdVi «1,456,759 = 43,476 2,636 . 2,869 1,896 5,746 2,456 1,253 °4,891 | 20,851 878 
Tithe > a ; 785,680 24,042. 1,352 1,874 1,289 3494 1,424 751 "2,748 - 10,404 .706 
Title Ewotlments |, soe _ | i. a : 
as a percent of P.) ig * | _ : 
Titles f, . - —_ ee : 
‘Hy and VI —_ §3.9% 61.16 51.3% 65.3% 68.0% 60.8% 68.0% 59.9% 56.2% = 49.9% 80.4% 
i — ‘ : Siege . 7 . : » $ 7 , F 
Percent Distribution of . . 
Tithe | Ensoliments . : - & : : 
by Activity ae”) a ; . i 
Total 100.0% 100.0% “100. 0% :100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0%. _ 100.0% 100.0% ~ 100.0% 100.0% 
Ciassroom Training == a 4G 633 615 73.9 52.0 62.4 21.9 56.5 “ 37.2.7 40.1 ° 74.8 
OJT 10.8 14.0 60 6.4 14.0 7.7 °°) «15.7 13.4 21.7 16.0 25.2 
_ Work Experience 406 - 318 — 32.5 19.5 34.0 29.9 §5.5° 30.1 40.6 43.7 00 
Public Service »‘s , , e* a 
Employment © | 4.0" 0.9° 0.0 0.3 ° 0.0 °- 0.0 6.8 00 ° °&O5 0:2 0.0 
Other Activities _ 2.1 9.00 _ 0.0 - 0.0 - 0.0 0.0 0.0 -0.0 00. 00: 00 
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NOTE: Data are as: seseied to the Department of Labor on Prime. Spansos Quarterly Reports. Since Quarterly Reports include doubie counting in some activ- 


ities, data may not agree with enrollments reported to The Conference Board used elsewhere in me study. . oe 1 5 2 
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vource: U.S. Departinent of Labor, Employment, and Training Admin‘. :ration 
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a b idee « _ Table e a ae fs | i: a ou ee 
- Comparison of CETA Classroom Training Gurdibasnes a - _ 
- Reparted to The Conference Board and to |. Me a 4 % - 
teees ee — a U.S. Department of Labor, Nine Prime Sponsors, - a 4 . 
eT ae October}, 1976 thru March 31, 1977" oe : 
mo, et ae . 
. co Total, + 2 . | " i" a 
| | Nine Prime Fort New * South - 3 
he. Sponsors Albuquerque innati i aven gi ighiti 
ie ; 
Total Classroom Training 3 ays en o 3 3 : . 
rele brie ae | i | fe 83. * o,f ars 
~ Conference, Board a $91 1 236 508 z I 804 380 285 = 758 3,231 403 > 
» : A . . oi ; * . ; ie z , . a a 
Total Classroom Training “ : - 4 a ae bet 2 age 
Enrollments Reported to U.S. a . “e .. o Ne ee _ (+ &., 
Department of Labor 11,521 832" 1384-6 2,179 312 424 1,023 4,169 y 928 


Additional Enrollments ss ; am APs * - : i rr 
. ‘Reported to US. Departinent is 2a : . \ ; . & ra — 
yolLaber. 2824 a? - 148 162 375 «8 138 2° (265 938 125 
_—+-—-—Vosational Education: - ees er ee ee 8 ee : © sy Mg! | *s aa = 
"Classroom Training exsllioaa ¢ « oo | -. *, _ = 

Reported ta U.S, Department a a an’ “ ae ; | 
of Labor 2497 128 "162 sh ash pe 268. “M2 92 


® 


..* Soeree: U.S. eueiaen of Labor, Beploynent: and Training Mninistration, and Local Prime Sponsors _ : _ - 


: ee ie ER: ae 5 ee 
” 1 Set i 4 : . ; a ‘ ty 
+ 5 . . tg 
¢ ae Wn “ 
& 7 ¢* 
= com : Ct atta o ~ a ‘ : a % eras i ~ ‘ hay “ oer en 
3 . so | oe : oe _— o — 7 | 4 
- , Hg - « *@ebig 6 * 2 « we, # 2. me ae + bo 
: : > CETA Expenditures, Titles 1, ll, and Vi, and Title i, by Program Activity, . pe . 7 oo : 
United States and Nines Prime Sponsors, Gctober 1, 1976 thru March 33, 1977 fa” we & *, * 
. Expenditures: © «United Prime Fort : ' New 4 Sovth =. 
(in 0900's of dollaré) —~ States Sponsors Albuquerque Cincinnati Worth Milwaukee Haven Passaic ‘Sacrauento Carolina Wichita Be 
Tiles i, ILand Vi $3,964,435 $64,671 $4,107 .. $4,487 . $2,415 . $8,842 $4,512 $1,702 $8,661 $29,016 . $929 © 
id Titleb + | | 7SS,658 25,596 & 1872 . 2026 1,387 2,813 1970 838 < 3,247 — 10.762. 680° 
i< N | 7 | a : ‘ Sy Re . os i = 
‘rite tas pereent of , | n4 gs Fae a | 37) 
. Titles Mand Vi, 38.5% - 46.8% e 45.6% | 452% 57.4% « - S1B% 43.7% 49.2% 375% 37.1% 73.2% . 
: Percevit Distribution es . , . . t 
* of Title V Expenditures, =f sg, ee | _ @ 88a; 
by Activiiy: z if a - , ie ee 
¢ - Total 4 / 100.0% 100.0% ,100.0% 100.0% 100.0% . 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
* “Classroom Training 7 39.1 394 0° 487. 3930-7 HK /. 19.0 400 . 2359 414 . $25 
OT 96 WMS. 32 | 76 212 . 9S ./ 184 869. . 278 89 I 
Work Experience { = 339 22.7 198 2.7 146 - 26.5, 38.) 22.8 BL 294 - OD 
"Public Service #' / pT : lis ay /- i en PP ee ya > 
| » ~ Employment. / 73 25 00- 35° CO OO 177. OOF 2 *F ft oo 
—ServicestoClients 203 3ST OS 4 67 NO 135 183) 304 
Other Activities 10 = is Kf QO oo °- -00 . O08. .00 #08 46 06° OO . 
-) sO . . re “fe. = 3 ¢ . 
is Source: U.S, ‘Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration —_ * : = 
‘. 7 , | | ; 7 | ; : . ; : : ' ‘ . ‘ ; _ ; : | F 
— | 4 ou us Soe NS ee os | 
; Q- ‘ ’ : ia ‘ _ + os ; \ . can . Rk. a tae : 
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a Table 84 ss : 
—_ ee ee Selected CETA Client Characteristics, Titles , H, and V1, and Title 1 . 
: oo United States and Nine Prime Sponsors, October 1, 1976 thru Masch 31,1977 — 
aS ie ‘ . . . * \ . 4 
& Nine ; , . 
United Prime . Fort : New , ‘South 
i : States Sponsors Albuquerque Cincinnati Worth — Milwaukee Haven . Passaic Siciarienis Carolina Wichita 
Titles tH, and Vt. Lae | . | —" 
Number of Clients 1,421,348 49,302 2,729, 4,323. 2,533 5.570 2523 2,087 7,385 21,085 41,067 
Percent of clients: , —_ - os 
Nonwhite 38.7% - 45.0% 17.7% 77.9% “O5.3% - 51.1% | 44.3% 184% .. 31.5% 56.9% 42.4% 
© Hispanic : . 129 15.2° $82 |. 0.2 $4  . G7. 129 6.9 21.7 06 115, 
ea 21 Yearsand . = a ae | oe / * 
Under : 37.3 387. ~«.:-33.9 427 386 401° 397.7 (269 37.8 313. 41, 
Less than High = . : 2 eee ’ 7 a ae j 7 
> School Education ° 39.7 (38.5.. 35.2 ¥ 38.5 538 $385 436 24.6 29.7 44.9, 37.7 
Economically us eae . . _ 
Disadvantaged 650 655 77.0 .° 696 667 70.8 70.7 35.0 758 63.0 “61.1 
Title | - ot 4 
_ Number of Clients +. 09,282 —-28,784 ~ 1445 3.328 =-1,926 "3,318 1,491 645 8,242, 10,494 895 
: ‘ ; | , : be ; ¢ ; : a . : . 
ses Percent of clients: . | a , . : _ , 
Nonwhite 420% 808% | 219% 824% GBR «603% 598K 424.0% 305% «70.3% 39.9% 
Hispanic 139. 175 62.4 02 165; © 134 176 122° 220 05 126 
1 21 Years and i ; 
Under oo $08 496.514 © ..-803 --433 — 554 578° ~~ 44.7 ~~ 45.6 °° 33.5 45.4 
. Less than High — . € “een £ res Pe es 
- "School Education 606 - 49.7 65 |) 4130 614 655 623 327 -373 60.0 419 
. Economically 2 a ‘ 
_ Disadvantaged 78.2 79.6 88.7 73.9 7470 859° 888 89.8 (83.8 87.7 635 
" Source: U.S, _ bepartment of Labor, Emp] vymment and spain ne mamtaas> ‘ration ; 
asd . ' 7 i ca . iS ‘ Z , 
| 169 = 4, | ae 161 
: : oo a 2 ‘ "® « * ; 
ERIC a ° , | Le 
ENC, ae z : \ 3. > 
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a Selected CETA Enrollee Characteristics, 
Classroom Training and OJT Enrolless, 
— Prime Sponsors, October 1, 1976 thru M a1, 1977 
© Under 21 Less Than High 
Non-White - School Education 
. ma ai 
Average, Nine & 
Prime Sponsors 
Albuquarque : 
‘Cincinnati: 
Fort Worth \ . 
Milwaukee. ee 
“New Haven 60.0 7 41.0 60:0 
Passaic _ 230 . 410 - 190, 
Sscramento — *  gr9 35.6 "abe 
— South Carolina soe BF . 334 ; ‘ 43.9 
Wichita = . 25.0 45.0 490 
. : x , 
‘ Percent of Total OJT Enrollees : 
; ) 
Average, Nine 7 _ 
Prime Sponsors , , 36.5% 34.9% 31.8% 
Albuquerque 13.9. 46.8 32.9 
Cincinnati : ee 308 ” 318 
: 2 ? . 
Fort Worth 37.0 200 ¥ 24.0 
Milwaukee 41.0 83.0 25.0 
e . 
New Haven , ” $6.0 . * 220 38.0 
Passaic _ 16.0 ; 25.0 23.0 
Sacraments ; 35.9 22.3 - 94.7 
South Carolina = ” _. $08 .. BiG 6 -ase ee 
Wichita $ |. wo 62.0 "$3.9 
Source: Local Prime Sponsors ‘i . . 
®. 1 
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Table 86 


. 4 =; -%, e Distribution of CETA Skill Training Classroom: Enielinents by Oscupatin, ‘ _ ° €. 
a oe ge ee : Winehremoneness Ostats 1, 1876 thru March 31, 1977 * ae re 

Oe . ne: putea Distribution * / 
Fort a. New * ae Souths 
_ Worth Milwaukee Haven Passaic Sacramento Carolina Wichita 


. { + Average, 


“Occupations — a: Nine Prime Sponsors. Albuquerque Cincinnati 


: Tou : hee. 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% “100.0% “100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% & 
CE | Professional and technical == 6 : "58 9.81 0 tsiw 4324 36° 148 
= ~ Manauerent related ; 05 0 ’ (28 0 7 02 © 0 : oO ; 0 a. 7 0.7. 
Sales os. 3 re \ ee CO, Roe | 24. 10 
“Clerical - o . 425 | . 700. 39.7 “195. 33.6 566 C14 426% 22.8 34.6 
Cratj related =” a 67, NB BBB a0 ; 199 «69 16 1S 139 


Operatives 106 too 82° 440162 oO 65. 170° = ott 


Service 147 6.8 16.6 77°. 34 a 19.4 87. 254° 32.4. 
Laborer 04 0 0 oO 0 of o- +o 05 0 
' Farm | O20 0 0° Q 0 Oo. 0.8 09 0 
" "Unctastiabi me gg 19° 428 3.5 i) 7 8.3 214 o 
“tts and levi penned éombived. | _ : | | , a ” = a. | « . : 
a | Sfirce: local Prime Sponsors . | Be a _ _— : okay tee ce eee tees | 


sg * , ° oy . \ : 
. f 3 ae “8 . eh - x 
a ’ an i . . < f : : 2 ‘> 
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Table 87 oo 83ts “Oa. 
‘Classroom Training Enrollments in Programs Other than Occupational Skil! Training, 
Nine Prime Sponsors, October 1, 1976 thru March 31, 19778 a ee x 
a . ‘i ; a F} ; 
4 : : Enrollments in” € _ Parcant of Classroom 
; ‘Total Classroom » Non Job Skill Training Enroliments’ 
: - ___Training Enrolimants “Classroom Programs In Non-Job Skill Programs 
. \. Total, Nine pO at ‘. - ; a k - os = 
| Prime Sponsors 9197 9°. , 3,366 35.6% ; 
a Albuquerque fe 591 _- 461 - - 27.2 a 
" Cincinnati | | 40.0 a 
Fort Worth .- 2875 + 56.5, 
Milwaukee 42.4 ; 
New Haven 56.3 
Passaic -¢ 13.3 | t 
|, Sacramento | 8 0 a 4 14.6 7 
F #@e x . ie ; . x . Bo 7 , F a 7 . ‘i 
~ South Carolina 3,231 , 998 ( . & a Oe,” © | 
Wichita + 493 0° * 116 TET ge 7 
.4includes suck programs as basic education for adults, bilingual education, high school equivalency programs, or job interview 4 
training. ' Ra pert 4 Pe os | 
DE xciudes 48 classroam enrollees enrolled in bilingual job training programs. TU i i _ : 
Source: Local Prime Sponsors os . | oa’ 
{ . & 
f i 
: 7 _ : 7 . r ¢ . , & - 
| . _. : . x “ ; . ; . 
$ * : oe 4, > Fa , Ne a 
é | 1 SD 3 oe | ‘ ~ 
: *) ¢ 146 - _ \ | 
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. “Table 88 = | os 
Distribution of Placements of Classroom Training Errolleas by Occupation, 
. Nine Prime Sponsors, October 1, 1976 thru March 31, 1977 . 
: Percent Distribution by Occupation | 
. Average, PRG . . . . a oe 
| | Nine Prime | . Fort New . > South 
: tions Sponsors. Albuquerque Cincinnati Worth Milwaukee Havan Passaic Sacramento Carolina Wichita 
Total 2 400.0% |, 100.0% = 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
. Professional and an \ “i . | 7 . co ae 
- Technical Oy 2.10 0 | 3.9 0 26. O° 2.4 .. 2.0 20 63 
: , ns moe : ; te Z ¥ ' ie . ‘ 
M f ‘i * \ % ty, < ar) 
- Related 0.4 fn) ¢o f Q.6 0 0 1.0 0 0 
% 2 
Sales Wo, 0 2.0 0 0.6 0 2.4 1.0 1.0 2.5 
a & > 
+ Clerical 426s 74.2 23.5 46.3 29.8 41.6 61.3 - 62.0 21.0 33.7 
_§ ' . 
Craft Related : 10.6. 0 27.4 ~ 14.6 10.6 14.1 73 2.0 170s «BO 
. Operatives _ 7 218 9.7 21.6 29.3 40.6 16.7% 24:4 8.0 26.0 21.2 
“Sewiee = = 18718 19600¢<C*“<CB Ct 19.0, 30.0 22.5 
ebb RRB mg ee 
: . c * ‘, 
Farm oe 0.2 <o o- Oo a o- . 0 2.0 Of - a 
» Uncsitiable = = 03. - "0, 0 0 a 28 860 “9 0 0 
Source; Local Prime Sponsors a oe ; 
: : 7 ie a . 
| : 4 


‘Table 89 


Distribution of Placements of OJT Enrollees by Occupation, a 
Eight Prime Sponsors, October 1, 1976 thru March 31, 1977 


me ” as 
be 
Avernge, 
7 -Eight Prime 
Occupations  Spansors 
Toul 100.0% NA 100.0% 
b 
& _ Professional and . 
- Technical 5.1 - WoNA, 0 
Management r ys 
Related 26 NA 6.9 
“Salas. a3 NAL. 6.9 
Clerical 23.9 NA. 27.6 
‘Craft Retated 15,5 NA. 17.2 
“Operatives 34.0 NA. 20.7 
‘Service 419 NA. 20:7 
Laborer 3.8 N.A. 0 
Farm \e NA. 0 
<< | 
=, Source: Local Prime Sponsors 
; ss ‘et 
; 
ERIC. | 


Percent Distribution by Occupation — 
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Fort 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0%. 100.0% 


25.6. 


¥ 


Albuquerque Cincinnati = Worth ‘Milwaukee © Haven Passaic Sacramento _——Carolina Wichita . 


19°. 
1.0 4s 
0 oO 

19.8 21.4 
ag 167 
67.4 40.4 
11.9 11.9 
‘. 

0 4.8 
0 00 
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0 O° Pr) 
6.0 1.0. 0 
10.0 4,0 2.9 
¥ : 
250 * 12.0 - 2:9 
26.0 24.0 14.3 
16.0 54.0 65.6 
14:0 2.0 ‘8:6 
30 3b? 
oe Sie 
0 o. tr) 4 
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Classroom Training 


Private for Profit 
’ NonProfit * 
Government 


OUT. as 
' . Private-for-Profit | 


Non-Profit | 
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" Classroom Training and OST Placements by 
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Robert Haake, United Auto Workers , AFL - cto, Cincinnati: Ohio 


- Charles tia. Assistant Personnel Maniager American ne Machingry, 
Cincinnati; Ohio 


ERIC a -_ : 2 iia : ; 187 | _ : | | —— - 


iw? 


ERIC 


e 


a James Knox, United Auto Workers, AFL = "C20, Gineimats, Qkio ss 


. Private Sector (Cont'd) | PONE Ge : 


E. Grant Hesse, Yetropolitan Chairman, National Alliance of Business, 
Cincinnati, Guifo : x , 


_ Theodore Hyde, Personnel Manager , American Laundry Machinery, Cincinnati, ‘Ghio 
George — Personnel Manager, Cincinnati Milacron, Cincinnati, Chio 


Donald aereas: Vice Sumas and Personnel Director, aeeva Third Bank, 
aa es Ohio. . . ¥ re ae 


~ 


Willian Killens, Area: Develoment Director, Cincinnati Ges and Electric, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


Robert ties District —— Manager, Volkswagen ‘of ESS calpmbus > Chio: 
John Leahr, P ‘sonnel Manager, Cincinnati Gas afd Blectric, a ‘Obie . 


Robert Mileg, Manager of Pubife Affairs, General Blectric. 5 Cineinnats , Ohio . 


Freeman M rgan, Senco Products > eanetennyls Chio 


Eugene Scroggins, Cineinnat Bell Telephone 5 ‘Cineinnatd, Ohio | a 


Donald Palo, Personnel Manager, ‘Tri-State Foundry , Cincinnati, » Ohio | ets 


‘James Patrick, Service Manager ; Patrick Tool, Ciflcimatd, Ohio « \ 
James ‘Percival, Pees cunt, Director, Proctor, & Genble, a Chio 


Wen Phillips , Personne) hienaaer American Airlines, Cieimnati, Ohio . 


Ralph Slory Personnel Director, General Electric, Cineinnati, Ghio | - 
William Victor, Vice President: for Personnel, CAneininitts Beit Telephone, 
Cinciniati » Ohio 


Robert Waddell,’ Manager, Vanuf acturing & Plant Engineering, General Slectric, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ss 


s 


cnfhies Webb, Greater Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce ; Cineimets » Chio 


us NENCH EAs Assistant Fteonnes Manager , General Electric P Cincinnati Ohio. 


‘Ted Wilborne, Metropoliten Director, National Alliance of Business, 


e 


- Cincinnati, Ohio . 


164 L889 


‘State Goverment , 


ae Gabaldon, CETA OJT Contract Cccriastes, New. Mexico ‘State . 
| Employment Security Comission, Albuquerque, New Mexico. ~ Fo ae 


Carol Meyer, Executive Secretary, Export Marketing Section, ‘Economic: 
Development Division, New Mexico aa aaa OF cm a _ 
Santa Fe, New Mexico ak, * \ - wv 8 


20 Modie, CETA Coordi isn Unit sipervicas: New Mexico State Employment a 
Security Commission, Albuquerque P New. MeRtCO: 3 


Lopis Papin, -CETA OFT Contract Coordinatir, New Mexico State Enployment Security | —: 
' Commission, Albuquerque ‘ New Mexico . a ee ‘ . ss 


« i 
ye cS e ‘ | 


Local Goverment & CETA Related == ss ar e 


“Carlos Duran, Chief, Youth Division, office of CETA, Albuquerque Hemali to _ ~! es 
_ County. Consortium, New Mexico - = i . a 
Dr. Manuel Ferran, CETA‘ Planning Board, ‘omnguengue-temalstio ra 

| eee ee Mexico | iia: | =, 
; . Te eh | 
2 Kinney, Assistant to the Mayor fox. Econctiic : Develoment, , bad of" 

; Nisan New. Mexico , ; 


= . : Fi ~~. 


2 a 


“Herold § §.’ Kinney, Mayor, City of Atouanezane New Mexico Pf ee 


oa 


. | Qr. ~Nax Leavitt, Director; ’ ‘Skills: Centex’; city of Albuquerque P New KGeico, 


- James MacATeese, Federal, Program Coordinatar and Director of Adult Training, : _ 2 - 
Office of CETA, et tae County ria neve Mexico , 


\Robert ohman, Planner, Dffice of CETA, Albuquerque-Bernal ito Bounty: : 
Consortium, New Mexico 


Ln 


is Saavedra, Vice President, Technical cia Vocational Instifute, 

pEOUGUET INE New Mexico . : 
| < : 

Jando Sedillo, Mayor's Ansigtant in Charge of CETA; Director, OrPice of -%. <3 
CETA, Avbuquerque-Bernali}io County Congortium, ‘Albuquerque » New Mexico 


Joseph, as Apatietect to the Mayor, City of Aapaquertine, New Mexico 


ax My : = * oar sapuiins 
1 . i 


. ‘ ; oo : r : i 
ee 3 
\ ,e , . oe 
: 


ERIC. 


Vietor LEER POnSE Manager, L & M Drafting Services , ‘Atbuqueraue, New Mexico 


Judson MeCuLlum, Personnel Director, levi Strauss, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
. Daniel. aa Owner » Rader Avming and Upholstery, Albuquerque _ New Mexico 


2 ‘Linda Rhodes , Owner, Adobe Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico” 


f 


_ New Mexce - i 
' * Dorinda ientaneas Econamic Opportunity Board, Atbuqueraue, ; New Mesci.co 


+ 
‘ 


Private Sector” | "3 4 4 


4 


‘Emma Hollingsworth, Superviger, Personnel and Employment Division, = SE gph 


¢ Sandia Laboratories , Albuquerque, “New Mexico . . — g 


: Eawin Jacua, Vice President and Director of .Personnel, The Bank of 


New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


‘Lawrence Kirk, President, Kirk. Enterprises Fi Albuquerque » New ene . 


“Oscar Lackey, Director of thipLoyee and Community Rélations;- Genaral Electric 


Albuquerque, New. Mexico a, “+ oe 


John Marshajl, Assistant Director of Ingustrial Relations, G.T.E, Lenkhett 


eae rque, New Mexico sf 7 


John Ross Sanchez, Manager, Haircraft = International, Atbuquergie, New Mexico ot _ 2 4 


¢ 


Joseph Zanetti, Public Service Corporation of New. esos ; Atbuquerque, ‘ J 
New Mexico 


‘ ' 
, G v : ra . ‘ 


| FORT WORTH, TEXAS, CONSORTIUM EMPLOYMENT & TRAINING PROGRAM, 
fs PRIME SPONSOR | : 


. : oy 
Federal Government - 
/ 
Vernon Walling, ‘Federal Representative ’ U. 5. vane ane of "Labor, Dallas , & 
“Frances Welty, Federal: opranentatiye, U.S. Department ‘of ed Dalles, — 
Texas « 
al, . * By ape : 
,otate Government _ . a i» hd a nr ae 
eRe a enlaces Qe . at 7 . ow es 
Charies Crockett, Distriet Maneeee Texas Employnent Comission, Fort ee, 
Texas - ° 
€ s ; ; , : : i : : : . ; 
‘ : ‘ 166 , 1g f} e . 7 peat rf 
; _ P | é 
« ; i : 


« 
+ 
e ; rs : ' 


State Government (cont a) es: - 


John Kheel, Employment Counselor, “Texas aplayment a Fort ‘Worth, 


Texas - 
— y 


. Virginia Martinez, CETA OJT Contract. Service Repwsentgtive — AupLoyment 
CommTES EON Fort Worth, Texas . a 


Frank Moss, Nanpower Planner, Narth central ‘Texas Council. of Governments 


a i Helen Van, conainater: CETA Euploynent eneetnn Texas Auployaent Commission, 


Fort Worth, Texes 
Local Government and CETA Related , 


Dim Baldwin, Nancower Information Specialist, Port Worth Panes ue 
_ Employment and Training Program, Fort Worth , Texas. 


MH. Brewer, bimeckan. Skills Center, Fort Worth, Texas: 


| Ed Burda, Supervising Teacher, » Skills Center, Fort worth, Texas 
tc 


Communi ty Based Service Deliverers | | 


° 


Jose. Gonzales ’ Director, Fuerza de los Barrios Chicanos, Fort Worth, Texas 


ieee Jones, Coordinator ‘ Opportunities Tndustrialization Center, 
Fort Worth, Texas . . . . 


Private Sector 


| Chris Cooke , Personnel Director, Lone Star Gas, Fort worth, exis 

\ ‘ : 

“Brad, Corbett, ee Robintech, Fort Worth; Texas 

Paris Coutriaux, eee >» Enplpyment Relations , The Fort Worth National Bank : 
‘Fort Worth, Texas ‘ a = + — 


Henry Gray, ‘Chief Accountent » Patona Corporation, Fort Worth,'Texas 5 ss. 


Frank c, Gready,” Manager , Manpower Development, National Alliance of Business, . 


.Fort Worth, Texas . — ‘ | . ae 


"Andrew Jiminez > Epeaidents La Llavar Products, Fort. Texas 
~ Tarry Kinarde, Director ‘of Personnel, nerae Electric Service, » Fort. Moe 
. : Texas ‘ a ee 
Mike Monroe, Urban Develoment Director, Fort Worth Cheiber. "ee Camerce, 

~ Port Worth, Texas ° . ‘: ; 


- John Padgett, Manager , Bedasinel Relations ‘ inating Electgic Service y = 
Fort Worth, Texas 7% 7 . | - 


4 ae See, 


a a oe 167 19g 


we 


Private sacha ont a) - | (3g > : a of _ ee 
, Jerry Pikulinski, Director of Personnel, a Manpower Relations, General. . | : 
Dynamics , us Worth, Texas 


yr + , 


‘J. Milnor Rudolph, / ‘President, Compare Graphics, Fort — Texas 
Edward Rupel, Ese Predident, Robintech ,. Fort Worth, Texas 


_ Jay Seyae tas Vice. President . The Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 


pet 


ve 
7 ' it 


Bill s, “Shentoy s iogeutahe Vice Presadent, Fort Worth Chaniber -_ ce, Texas 
“Hugh Sloan,” ‘Owner, “Sloan Co. — Worth, Texas 
A 


=cOEy starvies’ “Assistant, Manpower Development National. Alliance of business, 
“ yPart worte, Texas, : . 
Gartiela We ‘Thompson, Area Representative, uman Resources Development Institute, 
<a APL - oe. Fort Worth, Texas . 


+ . 


Be ; Noyles; “Ganeral Dynamics , Fort Worth, Texas ae | 7 _ = 


Philip G. Wadbel, Equal Eepiogient Opportunity Manger Bell Helicopter, oe oe 
. Fort Worth, ‘Texas = - 


Ralph Wagner, Assistant Director of* Personnel, General eee » Fort Worth, Texas : 


Estey 
we 


uaapEe Wiser 2 Federal Teépresentative, oe s. er of Labor, Chiscas, Cincis — 
state coyermment | . . - ee Be. he 
“Steve Boehrer , Acting Nensetant Area Director, Wisconsin Job Service, 
<= | Milwaukee , Wisconsin é : | 


“Wilben Brock, Local - rae Manager, Wisconsin Job Service, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Robert Germaine P operations support Director, Wisconsin Job Service, Milwaukee, 5 
. Wiseqnsin 


ea Oe ay Heise, peeen ven: Area Director, Wisconsin Job ‘Service 5 Miaveukes, ’ Wisconsin 
0.7. Rippens, CETA “OUT Job Representative ¥ Wisconsin Job Service; Milwaukee > 7 


— nee, . ; ; . ‘ 


Pe * ¢s 68 LOD 


° 


. s : oe i « cae ; ae, ; 
' “Azle Bonds, Director of Training, Rexnard, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.’ . 


* 


a 


sat \ 


Local Government. and CHTA-Related . . 
Paul Hansen, Director » ‘Skills Center, Mitvoukee, ’ Wisconsin 


"Harvey Hohl, Economie Development Division, Office of the County Executive, 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


4 


William F. 0” Donnell, coatty: Executive Milvaukee county, "Milwaukee, Wisconsin — 


"Mary Ellen Powers, Director, fnpoxer, Division, Milwaukee County, . 4 " 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin oO 

y 

Don Sleske, Biainasé Coordinator, Biccueiy. Office of Econamic Resource . 
ey Development, Milwaukee ; ‘Wisconsin . 


: ey Based Seevice: Deliverers _ 


Elmer C. Anderson, Deputy Director, Urban League , Miiwaukee, Wisconsin 


Roberto Diaz, SER, Jobs for Progress 3 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Carl Nelson, Deputy Director, Opportunities IndustrieLization Genter, 
eaieicsd wisconsin 


‘Abel ortiz, : “SER, Jobs for Progress , Ri waukes > Wisconsin 
"Alfredo. Zonora, Director, Jobs Por Prcesess ‘ Milwaukee , Wiscohein, 
"Private Sector a | ee as 4 EP get eee 


4 


wes 


Frank Churchil, Training Manager , Allis-Chainers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


a _ ae 

Jan Lenz ,° Clerit¢al Training Coordinate, First Wisconsin National Baty oy 

ES Wisconsin a 
= : 


Jack Ridings, Area neeene Coordinator, Milwaukee Railroad, Milwaikkee 2 
_ Wisconsin 


‘ 
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4939. 


a 


» 


¥ohn Duncan, Executive Director, Metropolitan : Md swaukee Association of © 
aaa » Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
George Pullepten, Director of Employee Relations , Wisecuath Peakeus . 
nnn Wisconsin 
mw. 
James 7 “Guinan, Executive Vice © President, The Boston Stores, idveukee, 
_ Wisconsin. ee -* 
‘ . 
. Joseph A. Kiefer, eee of Manufacturing Training, Hamischteger, 4 : yh 
ee ‘Milwaukee, Wisconsin,” | en ae Mean’, 


+ x - . - 
- ae : ” 
"2 . 


og. -Beivate Sector (Cont'a) py FP * oh OO | Og ee we 


d 


a David Seitz, Director of Manpower and Apprenticeship ‘Training, Allied Construction 


Employers Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin - | - / 
*e 


. Coleen Stertiolt, -Comperisatiqn Mansger clark Oil & Refining, Milwaukee wiscondl in 


. Hilda Heglund,. Director of Special Projects, Metropolitan Milwaukee Aasociation/ 
.of Commerce, PAN BUReE Wisconsin a 


saead Snnd 
-_ Dennis Valenti , \ fanager , Education and our Programs , Metropolitan aNeBRES ./ 
= 4 _ . Association Commerce , Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin — 


. / 
a ge ce ‘ f 


AREA: LABOR MARKRT CONSORTIUM PRIME SPONSOR +: 


Federal Government, ee" : ae Ae me, 
an a ; ; - . ae 


Arthur Dawson, Federal Representative; U. Se Department of Labor , Boston, 
Massachusetts a ’ , 


tg ; 
NEW HAVEN, GONNECTI 


¥ 
‘State Government P ee . 


“Thomas Gagiierd®, Local oftice Manager, Connecticut ‘state Eoplaynent: Service, . 
a New Haven, connecticut” 


' 
¢ - . 


Local Goverment and’ cota Released 


James: Begin, Planner, Manpower Administration, nee Haven Area , Labor Market 
Consortium, New Haven, Connecticut | | io oe ae 
John ‘Cannaro Job Devetoper Q Central Job pevelernant Unit, Mertover Adminis- 
eae | New eaves Area. Labor Market Consortium, New Haven Connecticut °- 
/ 


- Thomas Corso, Director, Manpower Administration, New Haven Area Labor Market 
. Cons ium, New: Haven, Connecticut 
Stanley Gullen, ‘Director, Economic aictaane Administration, City of 
Lg of Mew aven, Connecticut * 
ot “ 
Donald / imenstein, Director, Central Job Development nit, Manpower Adthinis- 
aa “tyation, New Haven =e Labor Market conecr erin ew Havens Connecticut | 


aa Fleishmen,. Planner, enpoier Adminis tration, New Haven Area Labor Market 
fe! a Consortium, New Haven, Connecticut = | — 


“d me og - Resnick, Ditedtor of Planning, slanpcuer Administration, se tien Bea 
ae Labor MarSeH- CORE oy eaUals New car Connecticut 


john Veich, Job Developer 5. Central, Job Development Unit,  vaeouee haudrite | 
| tration, ‘New Haven ace Labor Market Consortium, New Yaven, i 


en 


° 


ERIC 


. Jean Cherry, Assistant Director, Urban League, New Haven, Connecticut 3 


a 7 ¢ z i * 


eon Based Service Deliverers — | a : on 
Dorothy Barlow, Administrative Assistant, Opportunsties Industrialization a 
Center, i Haven; Connecticut 


» 


Rithard Pragier, Orientation. dcanecicn, . sl gi Industrjalization- 


Center, New Haven, Connecticut 


| Wendell. Harp, ‘Director, Black Workshop, New Haven, Counectiout 


' Rev. Robert Jones, Exeoubive Director, Opportunities Indus trialization 


Center, New ‘Haven, Connecticut oe , 
Myron Robinson, Executive Director, Urban ‘League, New Haven, Connecticut 


Robert Taylor, Job Developer, Opportunities Industrialization Center, 
New Haven, Connecticut et we 3 re 4 


- Private Sector _o ’ ss a? se ; —_ 


? r i] 


John. Calistro,: Director of Industriel Relations |, MITE Co., New Haven, 


Coepneeneuy . . Te | > 


"Se. 
aes Coleman, President, New Have Chamber of of ciaanse, New. Haven, ae 
Raymond A. Dahman, Pregijent, Schuta Electric, New Havers conetieut 
Joseph Ellis, Rergonnel D rector, Sargent, . New Haven, Gomecticut 


Paul Loomis , Director, Tndlis teria Relations, G&O0 Ménufacturing, 
New Haven, Conner ieut. ee 


‘ 
. ~ 


Mary “Adin Mien, Director of suring a Haven spies ita 
New Haven 2 ‘Connecticut 


” Donald oie oftice fianager *, Pet Car Products, New Haven, Connecticut 


Edward ea, Director of’ Employee Rereticas, OLin-Winchester, 


New Haven, eau geeeae . . — ral 


“PASSAIC ‘can JERSEY PRIME SPONSOR , aan 


Federal Government 


John Dum, Federal. momenepeebaye > U.S. , of labor, : Hew York 3 New York - 


Po State. Goverment a ae ee y. 
Beatrice DelhofF, Euployment Supervisor, New Jersey State Employment Service, | 
sae ba New laa BO . nae _ , 


sm U9 


State Government (cont ad). eo Me Ms _2. # 7 ar a 
‘Ea Frontera, Local Office Manager, New aac State Employment Service P | pa | 7 , 
Paterson, New Jersey a Neon 
.. bd : * ‘oe & a _ xis i . rn ° 
: . a fe it bah ed 7 
7 ‘Toby Kramer, OJT Contract Hegotiator; "> New -Jeraey State » Riplobient service, eS we ; 
o~. Cliften, New Jersey os : | : a 
‘ . ; , 7 : » - .. P va \ e 
° ~ Thomas Phillips’, Manager 5 ‘New Jersey State Employment: Service; cuiftart _ fees 
. aa New Jersey‘ ; : 1: — = 
is a 2 rete es an oo 
: oy Alex Pikarsky; Assistant Local, Office etaeet New Jersey state > Raployment: : cee 5 
. eee SeEvates a eda New Jersey Pa Bae 
ay, \ son ‘Schrieber, Special. Program otescer, New y dersey State BapLoymetit Serviegs, ios . 
~ Peterson: New Jersey . 7 7 oo | 7 re 
j “toe Government ‘and ‘CETA Related oe | | a hy G., 
daaese Dudey Divecter, spl gyment aa Sradning  Adaintitration, ‘Passaic. “ee 
County,-New Jersey e ie 
.* % « : 9 
Walter 3. Davison, Jr., ‘former Directir, Employment ia Training tatinistndbion, ari : 
ee Passaic County , New Jersey ; : . a . 
: ar a 
7 Louise Friedman, camels Board et’. Chosen Freeholders, Passaic county, New Jersey. a 
a 
Y Alice Macaluso, Goondinator of ‘Training, Employment and Training Administtation, ee a 
ts ‘Passaic aie ds New; Jersey . ; a oe 
es Robert White, OuT Coordinator »+¥mployment and 1 training Mdndnistyation, Ss P, 
as Passaic County; New Jersey os ig ‘ a 
tls . ~ - ee : ' a 
ae ‘ Private Sector . ~ 92 eB, ne - * oe 
oo ee eg st 4 ? 
‘Robert Buda Richard E. Browne Associates, Wayne, New Jersey * ‘< 


6 


1 ‘Andy ounces 5 Personnel Manager , Singer-Kearfott, Wayne, New Jersey 


James Dean, Vice President for Personnel, Shulton, Wayne , New pereey , : 
uenry Hempall, Co-Owner's eavenaor Space “Specialists, ‘Passaic, » New Jersey” se. 
: George C. Honeys Execytive Vice _-Prepident, Chanber of” Cehmeree, clifton, . 
. New. MERERY “ Bees => 4 ee ee eS 


| Marvin Jasmel1, saad ‘Interior Space Specialists Passaic > New Jersey ‘aa 


Douglas Jommean; Presideit, Beecetytten Design and pevenbment, Passaic, 
Ss 


i . a » : 3 . 
: x . . ‘ e . : oa 
at 4 : : —— ; . : : N 


‘ ' ‘* . 
ha % ” . “ es ore ‘ : oR OS Ss . 


New’ Jersey: 2 
i Nesey shideeiee ce pec Re& M Cou, ao. New detaey ce 7 1 
= ’ . — a. , (196 


NO. California 


" Joun- E. Reynolds 5 Executive Vice President, 
Passaic ,) eda Jersey 


* Dan Webr purchasing Depeetuead: . Shuiton, quitton, Ney Jersey, 


Federal Governnent, 


i 


ee "SACRANENTO’ - YOLO. COUNTIES , CALIF ORNTA covscronng, PRIME SPONSER 


Passaic Aree Chanbér of” rama 


x 


7. 


¢ ot 


Ann Marker, Federal. Representative, ue S. Department of Labor, San Francisco, 
. ar. as 


. 


California A 


." 


Beryl McCort, Federal Representative, LU. s. oar a of Labor, San Francisco, 


State Goverment . 


- 


a 


.”* 
we s 


: Robert Hawkins, District Adninistretar, State Department of Rehabilitation, 


Sacramento, ; California 


. 


| eae North, Assistant Zocal Office Nanager, 


local Government and CEP felates 


| | » 
Brian Bates , Public Infornati on Officer, sacreieuto-Yolo ‘Employment end 


‘Training ‘Agency, Sacramento, California. 


Terrie Garbo, Manpower ‘Specialist, Sacrament 


~ Agency, Sacramento, California 


Ruben Leon, Program Monitor,’ Sacranento-Yélo 
' Sacramento, California’ ‘ 


Blza He “Minor, Jr., Executive Director, Sacr 
Training Agency ; Sacramento ,’ California, 


o-Yole ‘enldmnt and traning A 
| ‘ : Seas 
Baplopea and Oraining Agency ’ 


Boone | ot 
anento-YoL6 niploynent « and x 
. r J . a Ld 


Sylvia Navari, Director of Planning,” Sacramento-Yolo Employnent and Training « 


Agency, Sacramento, California . 


be 


Ann Rudin, Chairperson, » Sacramento=Yolo Eup 


‘Powers Authority ,Sacramento; eos ' 


oyment and meonne nal Joint. - 


. 
4 


Harry Shim, Assistant to the Director, SacramentorYolo Eapleymént and Training 


Agency, Sacramento, California oy 


= e "4 


. Les Whealy, Manpower Information Sebi. Sacraiento-Yolo EupLojment and . 


oe Agency » Pacrenente; Cajifornia 


witliem White, Menber, Sacremento-¥olo Euployiient and one ier Pia ae 


.™ ane er California : 


Employment Development Department’,* 
- Sacramento, California nagt _ (i & ea 


Communit Based Service Deliverers | | | | _ 2a ae 


Ghedies M. Alves, Director, State Filipino-Aner ican Coordinating Conference s 
Sacramento, California 7 ; _ 

Dr. Hermenegilda G. Margate, Coordinator, State ic areas Coordinating 
Conference ,. Sacramento, California | - 


Melvin , OUT Project Director 3 Sacramento Area Economic Opportunity 
Council, Sacramento, California . 
Tony Ortiz, Director, Concilio, Sioesnentes California | =e _ 


Don Price , .QIT UEFECHOY» Urban Ipague > Sacram ito, California 
| Private Sector - So s | | 


* Kenneth Fave, Owner 7 Professional Neer Dental laboratory Sackenento, se 
* California = ta 
” Roger Hagkney, ‘Sarramento Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce Sacranento, California a 


Jenn Haley, Personnel Manager, Campbell Soup, Sacraniento, California 


ead lento: Pergonnel Representative, Aerojet Liquid Rocket, Yolo County, 
° California « 3 . ) - ; 


oh T. Kehoe, mrceulive Vice President, Sacramento Mereopol tat mber of 
Commerce , 5 Sacramento, California 


Gillian E. Osterlie, lehaeer. ia cal Development, ‘National Alliance of Business, 
Sacramento, California. —_ . 


Robert Taylor, Personnel Manager ’ Pacific Gas” “and ‘Blectric, catiadaks, california 


: cla oe 9 President, California Custom Casting, Sacranento, California ~ 


; , 3 7 ; . : | { 
‘ STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA PRIME SPONSOR | 


Federal Government _ | ’ _ aD a 
Paul Kennedy, Federal” “Representative, U, U, S. Department of Labor, Atlanta, Seance 


Tae! - State Goverment. .. . . — Yin oe ee 

x————e—eEE a oe 

Thomas Bryant, CETA Tistle 1. Director, Manpower - Division, Office of the. Governor ’ 
Sola ta, South Carolina ; ; ; @ = 

Dr, Raymond Carson, Currj 
South Carolina’ 


um Supervisor, Technical Education Center Columbia, 


Yitichael Dall, Manpower Div: ‘ony Office of the eee columbis, South ay 


a | : * ; . gmat 


_ ENC ~ : 2 : ‘ ; as : o< - 


oe 


‘State goverincnt (Cont'd) : ke 
‘Howard Folkiian, ‘Manager, Manpower Resources, South Carolina State Develoment 
_ Board, Columbia, South oe ' oe , 
- W. DB, Getty, Local Office Manager » South Carolina shploynent Security, oumbns tan) . 
- Columbia, South Carolina : ‘ 


. 
; . : he é 
< ~ ! ~ 


: 4 “ ! 
. Sages Hill, Supervisor of CETA: attcea, south Carolina Buployment ities 


“ _ Camnission, Colymbis, South Carclina | —— 


‘ 
. 


: DL. McCloud, Ir., Division, Director’ South Carolina Euploynent Security | 
Commission, Columbia, South Carolina , 
‘ f * . : 
-* Charles Minshew; oe Manpower Division, ortice of oe Governot ,’ Columbia, \ 
South Carolina. 7 = _ 
“1.0. Reynolds, Director of CETA Operations, South Carolina oe Security ; 
Commission, Columbia, | Sohth Carolina ; . 
D.C; Heandtves ‘ Manpower Specialist, South Carolina. Euployient Security, Comis- 
ater, Columbia, South Carglina — a) . ; 


Victor Sampson, Director; senna ch Education Center, aaa ce South Carolina 
t 


~ 


Local Goverment and CatA Related ete 4 


AA 


Helen Sloan, Director of Manpower Programs 9.CETA, city of Columbia, Sout Carolina ; 


Communi ty Based Seeyine Deliverers . -_ .ilf” 


"Bosker Counts, Operations Manager , ‘Urban League, Columbia, South Carolina | 


— C, "Hudson, Director of OUT Projects | Urban League , Columbia, South Carolina 


> . ; ; ot ‘ 


Private Sector = . 
ance ECU OF \ : 
John Beck, Owner , Reck's Maytag Sales & Service, Columbia, south: Carolina 


Milton Kempson, Executive Director, Community Relations Council, Greater 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce, Columbia, South Carolina 


| Willian King , Manager, Manpower cea crag National Alliance of een 
* Greenxille, South och 1 3 


Fred McConnell, Owner, Kodaro eae Repair, Columbia, South Carolina 


Ben Peoples, ? Heseiger , adams Tailoring, es South Carolina ’ 


¢ * 
_—, 


Oscar yaaa Training Manager, Daniel Coustmiction, | Greenville P South - 
‘Caroling a 


* John Scott, Metropolitan Director, National Alliance of Basinensis Greenville, 
South Carolina aa 2 
. oo | er oe | 
“@° er a aps LQQ . 


‘Private Sector (Cont'd) | | | 


Adrian Shelley, President, ‘Adrian Shelley & Co.., Rock HLL, South Carolina 


Kenneth Uhlig, Senior Eiuicyment RepEesenuetlyes National Cash Régister, 3 
' Columbia, South Carolina . . | os 


4 


David. Zeller , Owner, Columbia Auto Spring, Columbia, south Carolina 


oO _ WICHTTA cae. Ts PRIME SPONSCR 


“Federal eovermmen : | , : L* 
Woodrow eee U. s. Department of Labor , Kansas City, Missouri 


State Government i ae ; 7 - = : oe 
"Pan Couche, Local Office MGRES®» Kansas Department of Human Resources, ° 

Wichita, Kansas . ee | 

_ Max Pierce, Assistant Tocal ‘fice menage ¥:) nenses ai of Human Resources > 

Wichita, REDBASs .? 


2 


; | Local. Goverment Gnd CETA Related “2 = = 
; . . : 


Degn Clay; Chairman, Manpower Area Planning ORD Ahs Wichita, Kensas 4 
a - Tim Kohl, CETA Title r Employment "kansas" Director 9 ‘Comprehensive Eoployment 
' and TreSEAnE Program Wichita, Kansas” x . 


Donng ee CETA Administrative Assistant, ‘Cee Employment = 
Training Program, MaSnEtRS Kansas 


Imogene Patrick, Employment Develomment! Coordinator, a of Wichita Job Teams . 
1 “Wichita, Kansas. 


James Ruberson, CETA Frog om Supervisor, School of aaa Edueation; 
‘ Wichita, Kansas . . are 


- 


Dan smi'set, Member, eee Area Planning ‘Council, Wichita, Kansas (st 


Comunity” Based Service Deliverers 
: 


ee Jerry Aday, “Manpower Administrator Mid American alL-tndias Center, > ee ee ge 
Wichita, Kansas : 


Den Cruz, Job Counselor, gene for ROERCHS) Wichita, Kansas 


sue Rosenstein, JOB. Developer, Jobs “gor ia ’ Wichita, Kansas 


- e - 


=; bg) 3 . 176 20n ; a - ” 38 
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ERIC 


e i : nos ~ — ~ = , de 
“Private Sector 7 =~ © 4a eee -& 
aan mee one ma a nae eae nad e - 


“John F. “Allen, Omer, . Allen Gallery and School of roe Wichita, Kansas 


lee Batt, Manager of Training, Gates-Lear Jet, Wichita, Kansas . a) 
- Lerry Chambers, President, C & S Industries, Viola, Kansas. * 7 


Harley R. Cheever, Manager , 5° Manpower een? National Alliance of Business, 


, Wichita, Kansas \ - 


Travis Goolsby, Predident:, Wichita Plumbing, Wichita, Kansas 

Larry Landreth, Corporate Personnel anager , Coleman Co. Wichita, Kansas . 
Ken Laudek, Vace Président, W.B. Car er Construction, Wichita, Kansas 
Wayne Maxfie14, Foreman, Wicltite . Plumbing, Wichita, Kansas | > . 


Walter Neison, Personnel Roms LTeLCr; Kansas Gas & Blectric ; Wichita, Kansas ; 


' Clarence Wesley, Maaenen Community Develoynent Deparment, Wichita Chanter | 
' Of Commerce, Wichita, Kansas — 
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: Where to Get More Information : = ae 
. — 3 " 4 . = one r: ‘ ; ; oo . aet ; 
For more information on yee other programs of research and development funded sy the Employment 
and Training Administratio® contact the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department ot 
** 4 - Labor; Washington, DC: 20213, or any ering; Regional Administrators tor Employment and raining whose . 
-. . . ‘addresses are’ listed below. . ‘ : . ‘ 
. ‘ af « ose . 4 2 = ‘ ~e _ . 
oe _* $0cation | were * States Served ‘oe 
a ae & ' John F. Kennedy Bfag. Connecticut New'Hampshire . | to 
me, Boston, Mass. 02203 ° - Maine Rhode Island 
oa _%, % Massachusett?: Vermont — 
: 1515 Broadway . New Jersey _, Pyerté Rico | ~ . 
New York, N.Y. 10036 New York. - as Virgin Islands. . = aa 
i fore Canal Zone i eee a 
“PO. Box 8796 Delaware 5% Viginia so 
Philadeiphia, Pa: 19101 _ Maryland West Virginia eR og 
. Pennsylvania District of C bia... 2 Soe 
me . we oo Tae, ci vo st) “iy. ot 
1371 Peachtree Street, NE. _. _ Alabama - _ Mississippi ; 
—  . Atlanta, Ga 30309. - =| «Florida ' Narth Carolina : 
. - . a - Georgia South Carolina 
\ ; Kentucky '. Tennessee Bin 
o- _ a — : a ee 4 =" 
wee _ 230 South Dearborn Street llindis tO Minnesota 
ao “Chicago, iit, 60604 Indiana Ohio, =k 
: - Michigan Wisconsin 7 
911 Wainut Street ‘iowa e : - + Missouri ~ “yp 
Kansas City, Mo. 64105? Kansas , Nebraska .- . 
Griftin Square Bide Arkansas Oklahoma - | 
» | * Dallas, Tex 75202 Lousiana Texas . a 
. New Mexico 
~ 1961 Stout Street. Colorado South Dakota © 
Denver, Colo. 80294 Montana . _Utah 
me -. North Dakota 6 “Wyoming , ° 
3 * ~ . ; a d ! . 5 | 5 « 
450 Golden Gale,Avenue = + Arizona «American Samoa 
San Francisco. Calif 94102 California: . Guam _ 
— = a Hawaii Trust Territory e 
Nevada . 2 4 
909 First Avenue - Alaska Oregon — a ar 
Seattle, Wash 98174 “Idaho — Washington Sm 
pe s : 
3 
a ' ° 
ENC . 


